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THE PORTUGUESE PRETENSIONS. 


ee worst enemies of the present Government must 
acknowledge privately, and some of them have acknow- 
ledged publicly, that the reception given by the Forercn 
SECRETARY to the recent claims of Portugal in South Central 
Africa is exactly what ought to have been given. There 
has seldom been so rickety a pretension as this on which 
the new paper province of Zumbo is enthroned. Although 
all international law is contentious enough, there is, 
perhaps, less contention about no point than about the 
proceedings necessary to give validity to the claim of terri- 
torial possession, It must be a claim prior to that of other 
nations, it must be distinctly made, and it must be followed 
up by, at least, some attempt to make the possession real. 
In none of these respects can any suflicient evidence 
be produced in support of the Portuguese position. 
Portugal’s original claim, if it is pushed far enough back, 
and tied down close enough to specification, must probably 
come to the famous Papal division or something like it; 
and it need hardly be said that England is not bound to 
recognize that. It is not clear that much of the actual 
interior was ever even thoroughly explored by the Portu- 
guese, or included in the most nominal manner in any ad- 
ministrative divisions. And it is clear that for years, and 
almost for centuries, they have contented themselves with 
not too actively organizing the two districts on the Lower 
Guinea and Mozambique coasts respectively. Their recent 
activity, such as it is, is exactly of that kind which induces 
aman to put in a claim to anything which he has hitherto 
thought worthless, and his neighbour has made, or seems 
likely to make, profitable. Lord Sauispury has properly 
enough pointed out that in at least three cases—the encroach- 
ment on Mashonaland, which we hold by agreement with 
LoBENGULA, that on the course of the Loangwa, where we also 
have treaties with the tribes, and that in the Nyassa and Shire 
district, where British subjects are actually settled--these 
new pretensions not only set up what does not exist, but in- 
terfere with what does exist. And since the publication of the 
despatch to Mr Perre, Mr. Sevovs, than whom there is no 
higher authority, has arrived from the very districts con- 
eerned, and reports that not a few of the natives not only 
acknowledge no allegiance to the Portuguese, but have 
never even heard of Portugal. 

It is manifest, however, that these words may have to be 
backed up with deeds. The much-talked-of agreements of 
Portugal with France and Germany will offer no difficulty, 
for neither France nor Germany has even the faintest 
iuterest in the country concerned. But there will be two 
teal difficulties—one, the awkwardness of getting at the 
country, and the other, the tendency of all small States to 
presume upon their own weakness and dare the correction 
e{their betters. The reported good intentions and desires 
of the Portuguese as to the slave-trade, and so forth, will 
neither make nor mar ; for, though Portugal has about the 
Worst record of any European nation in this respect, the 
tant is a cant common to all, and no nation has much right 
0 reproach another with it. Those interested in the existing 
settlements about Lake Nyassa and those interested in the 
hew province ofthe British South African Company must con- 


\ Sider their position at once boldly and carefully, and act so 


\ teat they may be supported without difficulty by the Home 
‘Government in case of need. Only let us add that, if that 
vernment gives heed to evil advisers and abandons 
Pi ziland, more harm will have been done than any bold 
rombitqwards Portuguese claims, which are unlikely to be 
mel vigorously carried out, can make up for. In fact, the 
oe of British South Africa, already unfavourably 
ed to some extent by the strange folly about Angra 
*quela, will be far more grievously threatened on the 


other side, and in far more ways, by this new rifiuto, which 
the Government cannot put upon their predecessors. The 
first duty of every English Government now is to preserve, 
and, if possible to recover, every access from the coast to 
the interior, the second is to resist paper claims to the 
interior itself. We shall be loth to believe that the 
fatal policy of throwing away with one hand while grasping 
with the other is to be pursued ; but, if it is, we shall not 
hesitate to denounce it in the most unsparing terms. 


LORD MELBOURNE, 


Ler? MELBOURNE'S PAPERS, which Messrs. 

Loneman have published under the skilful editorship of 
Mr. Lioyp Sanpers, have been selected from manuscripts in 
the possession of Lord Cowprr, who introduces them by 
an interesting and graceful preface, conveying his personal 
impressions and recollections of his distinguished kinsman. 
Mr. Sayrers’s notes show ample knowledge of politics and 
society during the period over which the papers extend, 
and they are judiciously restricted to points necessary for 
the illustration of the text. Lord MELBouRNE was not a 
great man; he was not a great statesman ; he was not a 
great party leader; he was not a great debater; he was 
not a great, though he was a fairly competent, administrator ; 
he was not even, as Mr. ABranAmM Haywarp testified, from 
a minute and varied observation of the order, from his 
station below the salt, a grand seigneur; but he was a 
great character, and might have sat for his portrait to 
Turornrastus or La Bruyire, or their nineteenth-century 
successor, THEOPHRASTUs Sucu. He was at once singularly 
winning and singularly puzzling, uniting the opposite charms 
of frankness and reserve, open-hearted and solitary-minded. 
He was not in any sense born tothe purple. Early in the 
eighteenth century Swirrt remarked that the conduct of 
political affairs in England had fallen out of the hands of 
the great nobles into those of new men. Interpreted by 
the feelings and usages of our time, in which a lord is a 
lord, and one lord is as good as another, and every squire, 
not necessarily large-acred, is potentially a peer, the remark 
seems scarcely intelligible. The composition of the Govern- 
ments of WILLIAM and ANNE, and of the first two GzorcEs, 


has a very aristocratic aspect, if we consider merely names . 


and titles. But in Swirt's time, and long after, there were 
social discriminations which have since been effaced. The 
distance which separated the great noble of almost princely 
rank and wealth from a peer of less degree, the peer from 
the country gentleman, and country gentlemen, according 
to the size of their estates and the antiquity of their fami- 
lies, from each other, was almost as great as that which now 
divides the squire from the tradesman. It was expressed 
much in the same way, by a haughty reserve or a conde- 
scending familiarity on the one side and a meek deference 
on theother. Among the Prime Ministers of England, from 
Wa.po.e to Grey, Newcastle, DevonsHire, GRAFTON, and 
PortLaND may, in virtue of their ducal rank and great 

ions, be counted among the great nobles, in spite 
of spurious or foreign origin, merely matrimonial eleva- 
tion, and “ new blood” enriched by Church spoils; but 
these are all, unless we are to reckon in RockincHaM 
and Lord belonged to the newest 
of the new nobility. An attorney well in the back- 
ground cf the Tupor or Sruarr period is a very respect- 
able ancestor; but a Georgian attorney, whose depre- 
dations are witnessed to by a neighbouring family’s limi- 
tation to a right of fishing over lands which were once their 
own, is with difficulty shaded off or softened down. Lord 
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MELBourNE, save for the general reserve implied in his re- 
mark, “‘ Who the devil can tell who is anybody’s father?” 
had no illusion on the subject of his ancestry, and 
roughly brushed aside the inference perceptible in Sir 
Epwin Lanpseer’s frank amazement at the accidental re- 
semblance between Metzpourne’s features and those de- 
picted in a portrait—not a family portrait—which hung 
on the wall, and which had given occasion to some entirely 
groundless scandal. The general opinion, unfounded, Mr. 
Gatton tells us, that men of remarkable ability usually 
derive their talents from their mothers, receives such con- 
firmation as an individual instance can give it from the 
fact that the first Lady MeLBourne was not only, in her 
son’s judgment, but in that of Lord Byron, and most of his 
contemporaries, 2 woman of rare and almost unique gifts 
and accomplishments. 


Wituram Lams, who was born in 1779, was a younger 
son, and, in accordance with a common custom, observed in 
the cases of Lord Henry Perry, Lord Paumerston, and 
Lord Joun Russet, received his early University education 
in Scotland—not, however, at Edinburgh, under Ducatp 
Strewart, but at Glasgow, under Professor Mittar. He 
afterwards went to Cambridge, and, having taken 
his degree, was called to the Bar. He practised long 
enough to win one brief. His elder brother's death made 
it unnecessary for him to pursue his profession, and he 
betook himself to politics. He entered the House of 
Commons in 1805, and took his place among the supporters 
of Mr. Fox. This was a few months before the accession 
of that statesman to power, under the nominal premiership 
of Lord Grenvitte. <A raw recruit had naturally no place 
in the new Administration. Mr. Lams’s party connexion is 
now chiefly remembered by his literary skirmish with 
CANNING ; political antagonists then exchanging verses as 
they exchanged shots, the one method of giving satisfaction 
being without prejudice to the other. The dismissal of 
the GRENVILLE Administration condemned Mr. Lams, if the 
word can properly be applied to a release which he relished, 
to twenty years of Opposition. He first took office as Irish 
Secretary in 1827, under his old antagonist of the Anti- 
Jacobin, an oflice which he retained under Lord Goperica, 
and, until the secession of the Canningites, under the Duke 
of WELLINGTON. In 1830 he became Home Secretary in 
the Administration of Lord Grey, having in the meantime 
succeeded to the peerage. The intrigue which led to Grey’s 
retirement in 1834 raised MerLBourneE to the premiership, 
which he held until his dismissal by Witt1am [V. in the 
same year, returning to it in 1835, and continuing to hold 
it until the defeat of his Government on the Corn-law 
question in 1841. His political career was now over, though 
he was hard to persuade of the fact, and was anxious 
to return to oflice. His natural life lasted seven years 
longer. 

Lamp’s career in the House of Commons cannot be said 
to have been distinguished. He was not an orator, and, 
perhaps, for that reason undervalued oratory, saying that 
the worst thing he had heard of the Spanish Cortes 
was that its members were good speakers. BrovGHam 
ranked him with Warp among the finikin prize- 
essay spouters who are absolutely useless in debate. 
Warp retained this manner to the last, but Lams threw it 
aside, and preferred to be without any manner at all. He 
was capable, when he was warmed by attack, of strong 
energetic retorts, which went straight totheir mark ; but then, 
the reflection probably occurring to him What is the good 
of it all! he hum’d and ha’d through a string of broken 
sentences until it was time to sit down. As the statists— 
the word was not then supposed to mean statisticians—of 
Hamier’s time thought it a baseness to write fair, so the 
Whig statesmen who followed Fox, with one or two notable 
exceptions, appear to have thought it a baseness to speak 
well. They copied their leader's hesitations and repetitions, 
as the followers of Pirr reproduced his unbroken and 
monotonous fluency. MerLBourNE, as he himself confessed, 
had not the House of Commons temperament. It confused 
him. He could lay his mind side by side with another 
individual mind; he was at ease when he could give free 
play to his love of paradox and draw on his large stores of 
out-of-the-way knowledge; but he was wholly unable to 
address himself to the average stupidity, the residual dulness 
of either House. Moreover, he could not swear or call 
people fools in Parliament, and these resources seem to 
have been absolutely necessary to the unimpeded exercise 
of his faculties. As an administrator he appears to 


Irish Office and at the Home Office. The idea that 
he wanted firmness seems a mistake. The letters in 
which “Viscount Me.sovrye presents his humble dut 
“to Your Mavesty” are among the most peremptory 
that a Minister ever addressed to a Sovereign, and are 
usually lectures to Witt1aAm IV. on his duty and lessons 
in Royal humility. The candour, too, with which he spoke 
his mind to Lord Brovenam about Lord Brovcnam ig ye. 
markable. He was apparently the only one of his eo}. 
leagues who was not afraid of Lord Durnam. An encountey 
with Brovenam he likened to standing up against Crigr or 
GULLY, which might cause him some trepidation ; but he 
would be quite, he said, at his ease at the prospect of a set-to 
with Lurrrett or old Rocers. 


Lord Cowper restores to MELBOURNE, with every evidence 
of internal probability, a remark attributed to Sypyey 
Smitn, to whom, on the principle that to him who hath 
shall be given, many good things have been assigned in 
which he had no right of ownership. <A jest’s prosperity 
lies as much in the reputation of the jester as in the ear of 
him that hears it. was MELpourng, and not Sypyey 
Sairn, who wished that he was as sure of anything as Tow 
Macaunay was of everything. The Canon of St. Paul’s 
was at once too sound and too cautious a divine to avow 
himself a universal sceptic. MELBourNE’s favourite say- 
ings, “ Can’t you leave it alone?” and “ It’s all one to me,” 
were something more than the expression of indolent in- 
difference. He had a profound sense of the futility of 
things human, of the disposition of events to take a path of 
their own, and not to walk in that which has been marked 
out for them; of the treachery of the future, to which, 
therefore, it was desirable to commit nothing that could be 
withheld from it. It was this sentiment which mado him 
despise system-makers. Nature and human nature were 
too large and varied and evasive to be fitted into any frame- 
work of theory. He told Rospert Owen to his face, though 
he had a kindness for the man, that he was one of the most 
foolish persons he had ever conversed with, which was pro- 
bably true enough. The Benthamites were all fools. 
“ Austin? a damned fool. Did you ever read his Juris- 
“ prudence?” Fond as he was of letters and speculation, 
he hated men of letters and men of science. He conveyed 
the offer of a pension to Farapay in terms so offensive that 
the philosopher indignantly rejected it, and was only 
appeased by a letter of apology. On this, or on some other, 
occasion he affected to think that Farapay was an astro- 
nomer. Yet his best talk was about books, and scarcely 
any topic in connexion with them, from the credibility of 
Quintus Curtius to JANE AusTEN’s novels, from the contro- 
versy of Sr. Jerome and VicILantrus to the etymologies of 
Horne Tooke's Diversions of Purley, lay beyond the scope 
of his knowledge and interest. He was an insatiable reader 
of theology, and went through Larpver’s Credibility, com- 
paring it point by point with the New Testament, with the 
result, as Joun ALLEN put it, that he got rid of all his 
doubts, and settled down into a fixed éonviction of unbelief. 
Possibly Metgourne’s love of paradox, and his pleasure in 
startling the feelings of those with whom he talked, hal 
something to do with this impression, congenial as it was 
to ALLEN’s mind. His healthy animal nature, which was 
indicated in a countenance and frame of rustic beauty and 
vigour, gave him so keen a relish fur life in all its aspects 
that, as the late Lord Derpy put it, he enjoyed even a 
Lord Mayor's dinner. A half-insane wife, whom he could 
live neither with nor without, and an idiot son put 
domestic happiness out of the question ; but, in contradic- 
tion to the opinion of most of those who knew him, it may 
be doubted whether MeLnourneE by nature was a con- 
jugally-minded person. He needed and lived largely in 
mental solitude; into the last recesses of his nature 
no one but himself could enter. The great objection 
to marriage, he early wrote, is that two minds can 
never act like one. To him, even in the happiest circum- 
stances, constant association would have brought with it 
a sense of friction and intrusion. He liked the society 
of women, but not their habitual companionship. !t 
required strong health, he said, to put up with a woman. 
The real work of his life was done during the last fou 
years of his premiership, from the beginning of the 
present reign to his own retirement from office. The 
clear intelligence and upright purpose of the QUEEN would, 
in any circumstances, have worked their way through diffi- 
culties and embarrassments of youthful and feminine 
sovereignty. But, as a matter of fact, it was Lon 


have done his work well, in difficult times, both at the 


Metsourne’s hand that smoothed the path for her, and 
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gome share in the blessings which have marked the happiest 
in our history may be claimed for the benignant 
affection and sagacious counsel which guided its opening 


years. 


THE NAPOLEON OF SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


T would be absurd to deny—almost as absurd as to 
exaggerate after the fashion of the daily newspapers— 
the interest of the communications which have been 
recently received from Mr. Heyry Srantey. We deal 
elsewhere with such additions as they have made to our 
knowledge of African geography and ethnology; we 
deal here with the more ephemeral but not less in- 
teresting subject of Mr. Staney’s ethos as explorer and 
reliever revealed by these letters. We think that, on the 
whole, they should greatly increase his reputation as a man 
of affairs; and if, as is rumoured, he is disposed to accept 
the post of Childe Roianp and come to the Dark Tower of 
African command, we shall ourselves be glad enough to 
welcome his appointment. He will do his day’s darg 
like few people, and we believe him to be as trustworthy 
as Major Ducatp Dacerry himself to his actual em- 
ployers. What he has recently done is no inconsiderable 
feat. To relieve and support Emin Pasha he took, as we 
verily believe, the worst way possible. To begin with, he 
lost time by his selection of route; in the second place, he 
give an enormous impulsion to the “wave of insanity” 
which is now sweeping over Central Africa by employing 
Tirpoo T1B on something like Treroo own terms; in 
the third place, his arrangement of his rearguard was such 
as to throw the chief difficulty on his unfortunate subordi- 
nate, of whom he has not spoken too generously; in the 
fourth, his journeys backwards and forwards distinctly inter- 
fered, and could not but interfere, with his power of actually 
succouring Emin. But all this was Napoleonic—quite 
Napoleonic. Most Napoleonic of all, perhaps, is the almost 
unconscious contempt which he shows for “ ideologues” 
like Emry, Casati, and the rest, “or Gorpon”—as Mr. 
StaNLEY very characteristically remarks. “Why should 
“these idiots [we give his sense, not his words] hesitate? 
“Why should they mind leaving their people? Here are 
“sensible Khedives and Sir Evetyy Barixcs who say 
“they must stay, if they stay at all, on their own re- 
“sponsibility. Here am I (a little delayed by my Congo 
“route; but no matter) ready to give them ammunition 
“and put them through. Whatare the fools about?” We 
apologize for this unceremonious vulgarization of Mr. 
StanLey’s words, but we think that most people who have 
read his letters “with their heads,” as Mr. CartyLe used 
to say, will admit that they are not ill interpreted. That 
Emin and persons like Emty, including that much greater 
than he, Gorpon, see duty before them of a higher kind 
than mere obedience to orders, that they actually acquire 
an affection for the people—-foolish, fickle, treacherous even 
though they be—to whom they have acted as shepherds so 
long, are subjects of impatient wonder to Mr. Sraney. 
“The fatal fascination of Soudan territory,” says he. Well, 
most fascinations are fatal. Your practical man or woman 
is never fascinated, and finds himself or herself all the 
better. If you happen to be an “ideologue,” to be a 
Gorvoy, or an Emtn; to be, in a different sphere, a Francis 
Xavier, or a Sr. Sreruen; to be, in a different sphere 
still, a Srrarrorp or an Antony, it will probably go 
hard with you while it goes well enough with others. Still 
there are some who, like the excellent Miss CrawLey, have 
a certain kindness for any one who will go to the Devil— 
and not always to the Devil only—for a fascination. 
Putting aside this little peculiarity, and some others, Mr. 
Stantey has on the whole a good story to tell. He appears 
after the still not entirely explained, but, we fear, explicable, 
collapse of the rearguard to have been admirably served by 
his subordinates. He himself, a person not lavish of praise, 
has told us enough already of the proceedings of Mr. JEPHsoN 
and Mr. Boxyy, of Captain Netson and Lieutenant Sram 
and Dr. Parke, to fill us with admiration. It is extremely 
rdous to criticize at such a distance, and with such com- 
paratively slight information, documents of this nature. 
But we should suggest that Mr. Jeruson’s surprise at the 
attitude of the Pasha’s troops expresses rather the natural 
annoyance of a man who finds himself a prisoner when he 
hoped to be a saviour than the deliberate judgment 
of a well-informed judge. Nothing is easier than for a 
Rew-comer to fathom such a state of things correctly 


enough as to its actual condition, but to be quite wrong 
in estimating the responsibility of its authors, That 
Emin Pasha is not the equal of Gorpoy we can readily 
admit. He is a German, and not an Englishman; a man 
of science, not a man of action, and in a way of literature ; 
a doctor, not a soldier. But it would be wholly unfair to 
forget that for years before Mr. Stantey’s coming he had 
successfully repelled the Mahdist invasions, and recovered 
ground from those which were partially successful; that he 
had kept the province in order and preserved the affection 
of his troops. Very likely the “wave of insanity” had 
reached them by the time Mr. Sranvey arrived, and it is 
all the more to be regretted that Mr. Staniey’s material 
strength and his downright, unsentimental, practical leader- 
ship were not at once thrown in with full force to put 
backbone into the Pasha, and stem at once invasion and 
disaffection. The latter is almost inevitable in such cases, 
whether the troops are named Argyraspides or Black Batta- 
lions, whether the leader is named EumeNEs or Emin. The 
object of fidelity is far off and gives little sign ; the tempters 
to treason are near and active. In the present case we 
know that Mr. Sranuey’s arrival was used directly as a 
means of working on the fickle native troops. We do not 
think that Mr. Sraytey could have helped this; but we 
do think thai he might have foreseen it, and have made diffe- 
rent arrangements so as to throw his whole force on Emry’s 
side as soon as the unfavourable effect was produced. It is 
easy, of course, to make this armchair criticism, and it is 
as easy to dismiss it as such. But it is animated by no ill- 
will to Mr. Stanxey, it is based on pretty considerable ac- 
quaintance with the history of such things, and it is con- 
sistent with a very hearty desire that he, or somebody else 
in his spirit, though perhaps with a little less of that con- 
tempt of ideology which brought Napo.zon to his fall, should 
take Central African affairs in hand and check the “ wave 
“of insanity.” If this is done, and is not done by an 
Englishman, or some one representing England, then 
foreigners will have a right to call our nation a puissance 
Jinie. 

It is not from Mr. Staney, but from the opposite direc- 
tion, that we hear, as we should have expected to hear, the 
natural results of the evacuation of the Equatorial province, 
on which fresh light is being thrown by new instalments 
of letters to and from Emi. It is reported from 
Khartoum that the attacks of the Dervishes are to be 
directed once more in earnest on the Egyptian frontier, 
in the hope of repairing the disaster of Toski. It ap- 
pears to be held in the councils of the Kmatrra that 
the flight of Emin necessitates no more efforts in that 
direction, that Abyssinia can be sufficiently taken care of 
by mere raiding, and that the chief efforts of the faithful 
should be directed against Wady Halfa. We know, of 
course, that the faithful, whether they find Paradise or not, 
will not find victory. They will be repulsed as they have 
been repulsed before—perhaps with more difficulty, perhaps 
with less ; perhaps with less slaughter, perhaps with more. 
But if they make an advance, that advance will illustrate 
once more the extraordinary folly of the arrangement 
which Mr. Guiapstone’s Government made, and which 
Lord Sauisspury’s Government has continued. No rich, 
peaceable, civilized country since the earliest times recorded 
in history has ever safely contented itself with merely 
repulsing raids from poor, warlike, uncivilized tribes on its 
borders, who are left undisturbed in their own haunts. It 
is not in nature that such a course of proceedings ever 
should be successful. And we have now by laches, if not 
by overt act, made the possibility of its success less than 
ever. Not content with instituting no pursuit after the 
defeated raiders at Wady Halfa and Souakim, we have 
suffered the last remnant of civilization in the south to go 
by default of timely assistance. The presence of Emin in 
the Equatorial province may not have exerted any very 
great deterrent effect on the rebels at Khartoum, but it 
exerted some. Now they have nothing to fear or to con- 
quer there, while their lucky hit in Abyssinia has for a time 
made them secure on that side, intestine dissension and the 
local dislike of Italian interference being sure to hamper 
the Necus. Therefore, they think they can devote their 
whole attention to Egypt. A small well-equipped expe- 
dition under Mr. Sran.ey, or another, directed at the 
Albert Nyanza might alter their calculations. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE NAVY. 


HE launch in the course of this week of the Pelorus 
and the Blake is at least a proof that the work of 
strengthening the navy is being pushed on. The first of 
these vessels is to belong to the squadron which the Austra- 
lian colonies have agreed to support—as part of a general 
scheme of Imperial defence. She is, therefore, if nothing 
else, a sign that the Conference of the Jubilee year has not 
been barren of practical results. On patriotic grounds there is 
every reason to hope that she may be as good as the scheme 
she is designed to put into practice. Unfortunately the 
description of the vessel does not inspire confidence. It is 
a great deal too like the description of some of our other 
cruisers which have lamentably belied the promises of their 
designers. The Pelorus is “ 265 feet between perpendicu- 
“ lars, her extreme breadth is 41 feet, her mean draught is 
“* 15 feet 6 inches, and her displacement 2,575 tons. She will 
“ be fitted with twin screw triple expansion machinery of 
“ the aggregate power, with forced draught of about 7,000 
“horses (indicated), and with natural draught of about 
“* 4,500 indicated horse-power.” She is to attain a speed of 
nineteen knots with forced draught and seventeen with 
natural draught. All this—well as it sounds—is, to put 
it frankly, a great deal too like the description of H.M.S. 
Magicienne and the other failures of the M Class. It 
shows that the Pelorus is a light vessel carrying a very 
powerful engine ; and, with the M Class before us as a 
warning, it would be rash indeed to take it for granted that 
the Pelorus will stand the strain to which she is to be sub- 
jected any better than they have done. It remains to be 
seen on real trial whether it will not be found that the 
engines, which are meant to force her to a high nominal 
rate of speed, do, in fact, tear her to pieces. Other vessels 
answering to much the same description, both in our navy 
and in others, have as yet only proved how impossible it is 
to exert more power in any machine than the machine will 


The Blake is an infinitely more promising war-ship. In 
her case the Admiralty has recognized the fact that, in 
order to attain great speed at sea, and to keep it up, it is 
necessary to have size. The Blake will be a vessel of 9,000 
tons, and is, therefore, larger than any vessel yet built as a 
cruiser and not a battle-ship. She is not the less promis- 
ing because she is in some respects a return to old models. 
Neither is it a less promising fact that she marks the be- 
ginning of a reaction against the mania for small vessels 
carrying very heavy engines. A few years ago it was 
almost a commonplace to declare that the time of great 
ships was over ; that, in these days of arms of precision, 
torpedoes, and so forth, the ship of the future was to be 
small and very swift. Flotillas of such craft, it was asserted, 
would swarm round the clumsy big ships, and soon destroy 
them. The late M.Gasrie, Cuarmes was the chief spokes- 
man of this school, which, luckily for us, did succeed in 
applying its principles for a time in the French Admiralty. 
A little experience has shown that small and very swift 
are almost contradictory terms as applied to ships. The 
torpedo-boats have illustrated the truth most effectually, 
which, as they were to have been the destroyers of the 
big ships, is an example of poetic justice. Their twenty- 
knot speed, from which nothing was to escape, has been 
found to be available only on measured miles, and in ab- 
solutely calm weather. When the wind begins to blow, 
even in moderation, their speed drops to half, or less than 
half, that imposing figure. A ten-knot boat could keep 
them at a distance and a twelve-knot boat walk away from 
them. A very similar discovery has been made with the 
smaller cruisers; none of them have kept the promise of 
speed made on their behalf by their designers. They may 
attain a high rate of speed, but they cannot keep it up. 
It is not very creditable to the Admiralty that so many ex- 
periments and so many costly failures should have been 
required to convey a lesson which could have been learnt 
from 2 comparison between the Atlantic liners and other 
merchant ships. It is, however, but idle to complain of 
the tardiness, and we must be content to see that a truth 
has been recognized at last. The Blake may be spoilt by 


over-gunning and by too many machines ; but at least she 
has size enough to bear both heavy armament and powerful 
engines, and to bear them with ease in a seaway. Even as 
it is, she will not attain the speed of the Atlantic liners. 
That is a fact worth noting, not as a reproach to her 
builders, but as a proof that in these days of steam a vessel 
built for speed only can always excel a vessel which is also 


built to fight. From that we may fairly draw the deduction 
that, since something must be sacrificed in the war-ship, it 
is better to give up her power of overtaking a packet rather 
than her power to beat an enemy. If,as Lord Gronrce 
Hamitton has just been saying in his very cheerful speech 
at Liverpool, we are to rely on hired merchant ships to do 
our scouting in war, it is the less necessary to strain for 
very great speed in cruisers. The rest of the First Lorp’s 
speech is of the brisk, confident, official stamp, and not, 
therefore (to be frank), more instructive than the unmea- 
sured growl of the regular critic. We should have pre- 
ferred something to show that the Admiralty is going to 
give up experimenting in miraculous fittings, “‘ phenomenal ” 
ships, and overgrown guns. 


LORD SALISBURY AT NOTTINGHAM. 


—— infallible test of reception by adversaries applies in 
a very satisfactory manner to the Prime Mrnisrer’s 
speech, or speeches, before the Conservative Conference at 
Nottingham. When your enemies can only exclaim “ Stuff 
“ and nonsense!” the reverse of the celebrated dictum of 
the Greek orator is allowable, and a man may well ask, 
“ Have I then said something wise?” In the particular 
reference Lord Satispury had said something wise, though 
he had said nothing new. He had said that the demands 
of the Irish Home Rule party amount to something on which 
the life of the nation and the existence of the Empire depend. 
In saying this he had said not only what the enormous 
majority of men of sense and brains, of knowledge and 
reasoning faculty, in England say at this moment—not only 
what almost the entire body of such men in both political 
parties said but the other day, but what the only man in 
the present English Home Rule party who has argued the 
question, Mr. Joun Mortey, admitted, in his celebrated 
argument that we must risk even this danger, lest the 
Irish make themselves intolerable-——just what, by the way, 
a certain section of Whigs said about the resistance to 
Napo.eon, urging that we must not resist him because 
he was irresistible. And it will always reraain a stand- 
ing proof of the positive insanity which party spirit may 
bring with it that men of ability and education should 
meet the anti-Home Rule arguments by saying that there 
are a great many independent Parliaments in the British 
Empire already. So might it be said, “O foolish man! 
“ there are fires in Pekin, and you do not mind it ; Constan- 
“ tinople has constant conflagrations, and you sit at ease ; 
“the engines are at work almost daily in Paris, and you 
“ pay no attention ; and yet you are ina flutter of alarm 
“because the semi-detached house next door is in a 
“ blaze |” 

But what Lord Sarispury had to say on this well-worn 
subject was not what was expected with most interest. We 
are not wholly with those who think that Ministers spend 
too much time upon Ireland. The person who complains 
of such repetition because it bores him is neither a good 
citizen, nor a wise politician, nor invariably a very sincere 
speaker ; his affectation of boredom being as often as not 
affectation merely, But undoubtedly there are other parts 
of the world besides the best puffed and most spoilt island 
in that world, and other subjects besides its condition and 
government. The mere party position of the Government 
is a very interesting subject, and the details of its past and 
intended policy, both domestic and foreign, are very inte- 
resting too. In reference to the first, Lord Sa.isBury 
was not, we think, unduly sanguine, and was quite sound. 
Especially was he sound in putting forward the necessity 
of organization. The old “ Register ! Register !” has not 
lost its force, but has become merged in the greater neces- 
sity of managing your register when you have got it. 
With every increase of the franchise the party of the 
doubtfuls, of the men who, whether they have been put 
on the register as Tories or put on it as Radicals, are 
at each election to be won to the side which applies most 
skilful and most unremitting pressure to them, increases. 
With every split of parties, every change of questions, 1¢ 
increases likewise. Good influences and bad work in the 
same way ; and it is hardly too much to say that the bust 
ness of each election has to be done very much as if the 
whole register were neutral, and had to be made Tory oF 
made Gladstonian de novo. It is mainly because Gladsto- 
nians have, on the whole, and with some brilliant ry 4 
tions, understood this better than the other side that the 
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Gladstonian triumphs in bye-elections have been obtained. 
In regard to those elections, nothing can be more true than 
that, not merely no bye-election, but not even a disaster at 
a general election, can settle such a question as Home Rule. 
The analogy of Reform Bills and suchlike things is quite 
delusive. An extension of the franchise may be wise or un- 
wise, prejudicial or beneficial. But in hardly any case can 
it lead directly and immediately to absolutely unwork- 
able and into'erable results. It is the contention of 
those who resist Home Rule that it is unworkable and in- 
tolerable ; that civil war might as well be accepted at once ; 
that it must, in fact, end in civil war or in the paralysis of 
government. 

On Lord Sauissury’s attitude to the Eight Hours Bill 
nothing need be said, because at present the question is one 
on which Mr. Giapstone has not yet seen a possibility of 
getting votes, and therefore all Gladstonians of sense are 
at one with all Unionists of sense on the subject. Nor is 
there likely to be much difference felt, however much may 
be expressed, on the subject of allotments and assisted 
education. We do notthink compulsory allotments a good 
thing, because we know, as all honest politicians who have 
looked into the matter know, that the cases where men 
cannot get small allotments without compulsion are very 
rare, and that large allotments are of less than dubious 
value. We do not like assisted education, simply because 
we do not like the compulsory education of which it is the 
corollary, or the extension of State aid of any kind in a 
greater measure than is necessary to help men to help them- 
selves. But assisted education is, in fact, the corollary of com- 
pulsory education, and if you have an Allotments Act, you 
must get it to work or repeal it. And Lord Saxispury’s 
* concessions ” on these points were more than compensated 
by his unflinching attitude in reference to those strongholds 
of religious freedom, the denominational schools, which our 
Gladstonian friends would disestablish in favour of as near 
an approach to enforced atheism as they dare. 


Of such details, however, there is no end, and, though 
they cannot be omitted in a statesman’s address, they are 
not to be criticized in equal detail with any kind of advan- 

The general declaration to which both these remarks 
and the Premier’s further observations on the housing of 
the poor and the incidence of taxation led up was of much 
more value. It is at least as fair a distinction between 
Conservative policy and the policy which, without any dis- 
respect to Liberal-Unionists, may be called Liberal, to urge 
that the one is calculated to inspire confidence and the 
other is not; and Lord Sauispury’s argument might be 
illustrated and carried out in various directions. Nothing 
iscommoner than for the gutter Gladstonian journals to 
speak of a man, say, with a quarter of a million a year, as 
the possessor of a fortune “ which, if divided, would diffuse 
“happiness among,” and so forth. “ What proportion 
“of the nation is a quarter of a million of people, and what 
“good would a pound a year (that is to say, rather less 
“than three farthings a day) do to each even of that small 
“fraction?” isa pertinent reply. But it is even more perti- 
nent to urge,as Lord Satispury urged, that by dividing the 
spoils of your capitalist you effectually kill the goose with the 
golden eggs, and fprevent other people from making or 
keeping fortunes for you to divide. A man will not buy, 
and expensively cultivate land, if he is constantly liable 
to have it taken at prairie value. He will not build houses 
if you decide that his tenant, after being underrented for 
years, shall acquire a permanent interest in the property 
to compensate him for his present outlay and future resig- 
nation. He will not invest in business if you decide that 
his workmen shall be helped by the law to extort higher 
wages from him whenever they choose, and forbidden by 
the law to work for him, even if they had work to do. 
He will not invest in stocks and companies if, in addition 
to these liabilities, he may suddenly have fancy property 
taxes, fancy rates, and so forth, laid upon him. It is in 
putting these matters, as well as those others, in his later 
speeches, concerning the House of Lords and disturbing 
legislation generally, that Lord Sauispury can do most good. 

here was once a somewhat arrogant humourist who defended 
hisadhesion to unpopular ideas by saying “‘ / can believe that ; 
and even you do not call mea fool.” In the same way Lord 
Satispury, though he does not put things quite so brutally, 
Sa perpetual difficulty and despair to those who would 

h associate Conservatism with a lack of intellectual 
activity or ability. And we ourselves have no doubt what- 
wer that the Toryism which, without being merely 

tkinetic,” takes the true Tory attitude and asks whether 


rational making the best of things as they are is not better 
than never-ending experiments and continual fumbling, 
has a more promising future, as it certainly has a more 
logical basis, than the perpetual endeavour to “go one 
“ better” than the last Radical bidder or player. Nor 
will it be quite an indifferent consideration that, according 
to observed historical chances, the era of fidget which set in 
at the end of the last century, was driven back for a little 
by the Revolutionary wars, and broke out again at their 
end, may not impossibly be near its close, and that we may 
live to see an Age of Rest and Reason instead of one of 
Ransack and Rummage. 


IRELAND. 


I ie is particularly edifying to observe the manner in 
which the affirmation by the Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved of the conviction of the prisoner Cot. for man- 
slaughter at the Maryborough trials has been received by 
the Gladstonian press. Even if the points respectively 
urged by the Crown and on behalf of the convict had been- 
of an equally technical character, the contention that the 
prisoner should be released because four judges held against 
five that the conviction was bad, would not have been 


entitled to much weight. But when, as it happens, the- 


decision of the minority of the Court was admittedly based. 
upon the most strictly technical grounds, and when more than 
one of the four judges acknowledged in effect that on the 
moral merits of the case the prisoner was justly convicted, 
there is a peculiar audacity in the demand that the judg- 
ment of the majority should be set aside. What the 
argument before the nine judges went to establish was 
practically this—that a piece of documentary evidence, 
which would unquestionably have sufficed to convict Coit, 
was wrongly rejected at the trial by the presiding judge ; 
but that, whereas a majority of the Court were of opinion 
that the judge might legitimately repair his error by sub- 
sequently admitting oral evidence to the same effect, 
and was not bound to exclude true testimony in deference 
to technical rules of procedure, a minority of the Court. 
held that his error was irreparable, and that technicalities 
must be allowed to triumph over truth. And this is 
the ruling, on the strength of which it “is presumed that 
“ Mr. Batrour will now scarcely hesitate to order Lord 
“ ZETLAND to release the prisoner”! We should be glad if 
charity would enable us to assume that those who were 
thus eager to see Justice tripped up by legal subtleties 
had really misconceived the drift of the minority judg- 
ment. But it is too plain to admit of any such assump- 
tion. For it was perfectly clear from the pronouncement 
of the two judges whose dissent is made the most of- 
the Lorp Justice and Chief Baron Pattes—that 
they entertained no doubt as to the admissibility of the evi- 
dence on which Cott was convicted, and that the only 
ground of their adverse decision was that they could not see 
their way to approving its admission in the particular form 
in which the ATrrorNEY-GENERAL succeeded in getting it in. 
Chief Baron Pa.tes declared that the third question— 
namely, whether the “ oral” testimony was admissible—was 
“ the only substantial one in the case.” And Lord Chief 
Justice Morris, in still more definite terms, expressly 
laid down that “it was open to the Arrorney-GENERAL, 
“and his bounden duty,” to put in the deposition of 
VaRILLY, made on the 14th of February, in which Coxt’s 
name was mentioned ; but that, this having been excluded, 
the witness’s parole statement as to what he had testified to 
in that deposition was not legally admissible. 

The appointment of the distinguished judge whose lan- 
guage we have just quoted to succeed Lord Justice Frrz- 
GERALD happens a little unfortunately for the gentle critics 
of the Irish judiciary in the English Parnellite press. If 
Sir Micnaet Morris’s judgment in favour of Cott had 
preceded the announcement of his elevation by only two 
or three days, the newspaper eulogist of the author of 
that judgment would have had a decent time in which to 
convert himself into the stern critic of the new Lord Justice 
of Appeal. But it certainly would have been a little 
awkward to have extolled the just and upright Irish judge 
in one column and to have cavilled in an adjoining one at 
his appointment to his new post. That is a feat to which only 
the “ lightning-change artistes” of Gladstonian journalism 
are unequal. It may be admitted, however, that they dis- 
played much “ flexibility of adaptation ”—to use the phrase 
coined by Mr. Morey with prophetic applicability to his 
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‘present colleagues—in accommodating themselves to the 
circumstances. It being inconvenient to blacken Sir 
Micuaret Morris, the next best thing was to paint 
him as white as possible, and use him as a foil to Mr. 
Perer O’Brien. At the moment of writing the announce- 
ment that the Arrorney-GENERAL is to succeed to the Lord 
Chief Justiceship does not appear to have been officially 
confirmed ; but there is no reason that we know of to doubt 
its accuracy. It is in accordance with the precedents 
established in such cases both in England and Ireland ; 
and, apart from this, there will be a general disposition 
among sensible Englishmen to approve of it. Little, it is 
true, is known of Mr. O’Brien in this country, though not 
less than is usual in the case of Irish law officers without a 
seat in Parliament ; but he is equipped with testimonials of 
the strongest possible description intheshape of the infamous 
abuse which has been heaped upon him by United Ireland, 
and by its followers, haud passibus equis in this country. 
We may feel well assured, after reading these tributes, 
that the late Attorney-General for Ireland has simply done 
his duty. 

To Miss He.en Taytor is due the credit of having 
supplied the material for the latest, and perhaps the most 
striking, addition to Mr. Batrour’s “Complete Letter- 
“ writer.” Everybody has by this time read it. All 
who understand the “art of putting things,” even the 
Gladstonians, who abuse when they possess that art, have 
admired it; and everybody who is capable of perceiving 
how the exquisitely ridiculous pierces through the intensely 
serious in the affairs of life—we need not here add “even 
“the Gladstonians,” since the faculty is so rare among 
them as to be a negligible quantity—have laughed at it. 
Of course the opening given to Mr. Batrour by Miss 
Taytor’s lecture was an immense one; but that is only 
the good fortune which so often waits on the artist. Any 
controversialist who makes such admirable use as he does 
of his opportunities deserves that the case of two women un- 
fortunately shot by the police in dispersing a riot which 
took place under Mr. GLapstone’s administration should be 
cited ‘by a Gladstonian lady lecturer as a proof that under 
the demoralizing influences of Mr. Batrowr’s régime the 
lrish Constabulary have taken to entering huts and stabbing 
women with bayonets specially constructed for that purpose. 
Miss Tayior’s two victims, who lost their lives at Belmullet 
in October 1881, were not stabbed by the police in the 
interior of a hut, even with an ordinary regulation bayonet, 
not to speak of one “sharpened on both sides and at the 
“point.” They unhappily fell under the fire of the police, 
who were at that moment engaged in “ defending their lives 
“ against the attack of a crowd of five hundred persons armed 
“in part with stones and in part with reaping-hooks.” In 
this careful explanation of the real circumstances of 
a case which concerns his political adversaries alone Mr. 
Batrour displays a contemptuous magnanimity which, to 
the moral merits of such an attitude, adds that of the most 
telling controversial effect. He is “constrained by common 
“ charity,” he says, “‘ to satisfy Miss Tay.or that no blame 
“ attaches to the Government of his predecessors in respect 
“ of the loss of life to which she refers.” (We wonder what 
those eminent persons would have done if the position had 
been reversed.) And in a pregnant sentence, from which it 
would be an excellent discipline both in politics, morals, 
and literary composition for a young Gladstonian to evolve 
its embodied propositions, Mr. Batrour concludes with 
the expression of his hope that this account of the mishap 
in question will be accepted even by some of the advocates 
of Home Rule—“ not, I need hardly point out to any one 
“acquainted with their canons of belief, because of its 
“ inherent probability, but because its acceptance is neces- 
“ sary to exculpate the Government of Mr. GLApsTonE and 
“its. rejection of no avail to discredit that of Lord 
“ SaLispury.” 


Miss HELEN Taytor, however, is not the only politician 
of her party who commits the very serious mistake of shoot- 
ing at the enemy so unskilfully as to hit her own comrades. 
The Daily Neirs, the other day, in its eagerness to attack 
the ArrorNeY-GENERAL for IRELAND, startled its readers— 
or those of them who were foolish enough to believe what 
party spite apparently enables less foolish writers to retail— 
with the preposterous story that Lord Chief Justice Morris 
had charged the first law officer of the Crown in Ireland 
with “ gambling with the lives of men.” With the trifling 
exception that the remark was addressed to the counsel for 
the prisoner instead of the Crown, and that the former was 
accused of the somewhat different offence of “ gambling for 


“a verdict,” by relying upon an objection on the appeal 
which they had not raised at the trial, our contemporary’s 
statement may be said to have been substantially accurate, 
The Lord Chief Justice, however, has been at the pains to 
correct it through his secretary, and the Daily News 
appends to his published letter of disclaimer the ingenious 
explanation that “we had in view a quotation which, in 
“ United Ireland, was said to be from a shorthand note 
“taken in Court,” and that “we” thought it safe and 
prudent to assume, on the strength of the arrangement of 
the quotation marks, that Sir Micnaet Morris had been 
guilty of the incredible sally referred to. This is, indeed, 
touching. We know of people who read even the “ words 
“ and figures” of United Ireland with considerable evution ; 
but to find anybody who carries trustfulness so far as to 
pin his faith to its inverted commas is a positive cure for 
cynicism. 

In the meantime, a new occasion for libellous abuse of 
the administrators of law in Ireland has arisen in the 
refusal of Mr. Metpon to grant informations against the 
police-constables charged with the murder of Srepuey 
HeErrernan, the man who was shot in the Tipperary riots 
on the day on which bombs—playfully described by the 
witnesses for the prosecution as “ squibs ”—were thrown at 
the Constabulary, and an attempt was made to blow up 
Mr. Barry’s rent-oftice with infernal machines. The 
magistrate, in giving his decision, held that every reason- 
able effort had been made by the police to disperse the 
rioters before firing on them ; that there was no evidence of 
malice on their part, and they ought to be protected against 
criminal proceedings. This disappointment to the hopes of 
the enemies of law in Ireland, coinciding as it does with 
news of the total collapse of the Plan of Campaign on the 
OtrueErt estate, seems to leave that energetic party in rather 
a bad way. 


THE GENTLEMEN OF FICTION. 


Yt the Paradise of Fiction, where the really living cha- 
racters out of novels go before the novels die, the 
company in the servants’ hall must be of the very best. 
The gentlemen’s gentlemen must rally round whatever 
ambrosia takes the place of biled swarry with turnips in 
great numbers and admirable spirits. Here shall honest 
Sancuo Payza find no physician coming between him and 
his meat, and that far better than the dish which the old 
English translator calis “gripes and grumblings.” Here 
shall that great butler of Sir Gzorce Dasent's fancy “ have 
“his meals regular,” disturbed, perhaps, by Mr. WILKIE 
Coutrs’s Betrrerton and his eternal Roprnson Crvsog, 
and by the peculiarly blunt humours of that Norfolk 
hind who is buried beside the piliar of eternal fire. There 
SGANARELLE has for ever the better of Don Juan in theo- 
logical argument, and there Mascaritie, Jos Trortes, 
and Mr. Samven WELLER may fight an eternal triangular 
duel of sharpened wits. It is probable that the great 
question between Micky Free and Sam WE wer for pre- 
sidency over the gentlemen assembled had to be settled, 
once for all, in the manner favoured by gentlemen of this 
degree—that is, with fists. Mr. Free may have winked at 
Mary ; he was ever an amateur of the sex—but the conflict 
was inevitable. Strife arises from small occasions, but for 
great results; and, as Sancno was never a fighting mab, 
while MascarILie was probably ignorant even of the 
savate, the war for pre-eminence must have been waged 
between the cockney and the private in the fighting Four- 
teenth. Most backers will favour Mr. WELLER, who never, 
it is true, made capture of a French trumpeter in the sight 
of both armies, but whose knowledge in fisticuffs was exten- 
sive and peculiar. In this paradise it may be hoped that 
the climate is not “too dam cold,” but warm enough 
for Jos Septey’s hookabadhar, and for Secunpra Dass, 
while sufficiently temperate for the Scotch gentlemen, 
Awprew Farrservice, Monipiies, and Mr. Caves 
BawperstoneE. These, we may presume, keep themselves 
much to themselves, having been associated in this life with 
families of the first rank. Indeed, it is not certain that Sir 
Ricure Monrpries condescends to sit below the salt at all 
Whether the presence of MepnistorHetes (not Faust, but 
Mr. Midshipman Easy’s) contributes to the general happ’ 
ness might be doubted, if we were not in the Paradise : 
Fiction. Benson the vast, out of Richard Feverel, W! 
still be troubled by a plague of pages, an invasion of boys 
from the Fat Boy downwards, unless for the pages of ro- 
mance there be a special Elysium, a realm of leap-frog 
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am-tarts, where Baitey junior will assuredly hold an 
jonoured place. If the Scotch gentlemen make friends at 
gl, it will be with the worthy valets of MM. Porrtnos, 
Arsos, and ArAmis, with Braise and his brethren, who are 
no means beneath their own quality. The serving-men 
of SHAKSPEARE—Lavnce, with his dog, and LaunceLor 
and Rosin, Fatstarr’s lad—may share their 
ack with Mr. Wetrer, and partake, not haughtily, of 
his dog’s-nose and half-and-half. It is a delicate ques- 
tin whether the suivantes are there, Dortne and her 
evry, Who might breed strife in a gathermg of men so 
t+ and so amorous. Probably Major PenpEnnis’s 
Valet Morcax was blackballed on the proposal of Mr. 
SuawKER ; he is not fit to associate with such fair good 
empany—more probably he and Lirrimer are in the limbo 
of fiction. ‘This noble servants’ hall is doubtless visited on 
«ecasion by JEAMES YELLOwPLUSH in all his glory—nay, he 
may have chosen to cast in his lot wholly with his earlier 
emrades. They are not supernumeraries in the world of 
fetion—they, and the nurse of Jutret and the nurse of 
Orestes. But the great days of service are gone, and the 
novelists of a democratic day add few indeed to this de- 
lightful assembly of dear old friends, whose place is 
assuredly a good place in the Paradise of Fiction. 


SQUARETOES AND SQUAREFACE, 


[I it quite true that Commerce and Civilization go hand 
in hand? Always? At a somewhat less enlightened 
period—for we are always progressing, and fifty years is a 
lng time ago—there was not a doubt of it ; but the belief 
is not allowed to pass unchallenged in these later days. 
Yet when we look to the Brussels Conference, which is 
actually sitting at the present moment, we find an answer 
tothe doubting. At the Conference emissaries from most 
of the great nations of Europe appear, as well as from some 
of the smaller ones ; and what has brought them together ? 
What is their business? No sooner do we ask that question 
than we perceive that we should rather extend than 
attenuate our faith in the beneficent agency of Trade. 
For hitherto belief in the civilizing influences of com- 
mercial intercourse has been very much restricted to its 
dfects on distant and barbarous populations. But what 
do we see here? We see here a most remarkable example 
of the civilizing, Christianizing influences of commerce on 
taders themselves. Every nation represented at the 
Brussels Conference was saturated with civilization and 
Christianity long before the Conference was thought of. 
But, excepting the most commercial people (where foreign 
parts are concerned) on the face of the earth, there was not 
me who cared “a twopenny d—mn” about the suppression 
if the slave-trade. Over and over again, every nation of 
them had been invited to take part in putting down the in- 
tuman traflic in flesh and blood where it appeared that 
they had some call to do so, or some means and opportunity ; 
jet none responded kindly, spite of the harrowing pictures 
feruelty and suffering presented to their view. Even 
te sympathies of the Portuguese, who have long carried 
a considerable traffic in negro lands, remained un- 
wakened ; but that may be explained by the circumstance 
that till the other day there was little or no competition in 
the dark regions of Africa where their business was mainly 
ried on. As for the other peoples, they had no such 
trade at all, or next to none; and therefore, civilized and 
lan as they were, their hearts remained untouched. 
But now behold a change! As everybody knows, there 
been an extraordinary awakening of trade adventure 
ughout Europe of late ; and more particularly, a raging 
‘rent of commercial enterprise has been directed upon 
Africa. from nearly every European State. It has been 
& “rush to the diggings,” as recorded in Californian or 
wstralian story, with the difference that Governments and 
Moples have made the rush instead of individuals; 
ee parcelling, and the claiming, and the jumping of 
$has been carried out upon a corresponding scale of 
penitade. Hence great heart-stirrings have arisen ; and, 
‘add to the general emotion, a variety of ferocious native 
have started up near the seaboard, and yet more of 
in the interior, with a view to expel the parcellers and 
io, At once all the Continental Powers concerned 
hs ~ animated by these rousing complications. Inspired 
enthusiasm of trade, the scales fall from their eyes. 
®normity of the slave traffic looms into view from the 


darkness of their unregenerate, unadventurous days ; and 
with melting hearts they perceive that nothing will go 


claims, not only the maintenance of those claims against 
savage incursion, but even the sacred right of Man 
to live unpropertied by Man—without a combination to 
suppress the hideous traflic in slaves! Thus do we see how 
the yearning for trade may no’ only civilize barbaric tribes 
to whom imports are compar«tively unknown, but soften 
and humanize the heart of the already Christianized ex- 
porter. 

We can but hope that harmony will attend every session 


ambition to exceed in well-doing will disturb its efforts to 
delimit the various boundaries of operation, and that the 
result will be to deliver Atrica from one of its more terrible 
afflictions. One of them, we say, for it is scourged by others ; 
and of these, about the most odious and abominable will 
become a hundredfold worse if the Conference does not look 
out. It is bad enough as it is; but at present its ravages 


Britain, these staticns occupy but a small space, and the: 
paths therefrom are few and narrow. And what we should 
like to know is, whether the Brussels Conference will be 
instructed to put down a European traffic as murderous as 
the slave-trade itself? Or is it that, while the conscience of 
all Europe has been shocked at last by slave-trade 
cruelties committed by gangs of heartless Arabs, it 
is not yet touched by the devastation deliberately per- 
petrated by Christian dealers in counterfeit strong waters? 
The liquor trade in many parts of Africa is the chief 
trade. Dishonest to the root, it is worse than that as 
deep as we can go. It pretends to be a trade in cordials ; 
nine-tenths of it is, to the knowledge of those who flourish 
on it, the sale and distribution of poisons. The extent 
and destructiveness of the traffic have been brought to light 
over and over again, as by the Duke of WestmInsTER in 
the House of Lords this year. Such stuff it is that our good’ 


on the Cape coasts “superior gin” is sold at twopence-half- 
penny per pint bottle; while “splendid rum ” is invoiced 
at ninepence a gallon! A Mr. James Irvine, of Liverpool, 
declared a little while ago that “ two hundred miles of the 
“ West Coast of Africa consume 20,000 tuns of spirits a 
“ year ; say, twenty ships of a thousand tuns each”; and, 
says he, “ the amazing thing is that all this traffic is con-. 
‘¢ ducted in the main by not over a dozen firms, and many of 
“them, I believe, sincere Christians.” Christians, and not 
without remorse sometimes, even while they offend. Qf such 
must have been a British merchant in Sierra Leone, who 
lately said of himself, “ I have on the road now thousands 
“of gallons of rum, and several thousand demijohns 
“of gin, bound for the Northern River countries, where 
“T carry on the greater part of my business. The 
“liquor traffic destroys body and soul together, sueh 
“slaves have they become to the white man’s rum 
“and gin. Rum and gin are their incessant demand and 
“ery. The traffic has so debased them that everywhere 
“ they neglect their own comfort.” On the Kru coast may 

be seen, says Mr. Joseru Taomson, the famous traveller, 
“a kind of Hades, peopled by brutalized human beings 

“ whose punishment seems to be a never-ending thirst for 
“ drink.” And not only does the filthy poison destroy the 
ignorant wretches to whom it is sold, but the traffic in it 
excludes wholesome and honourable trade. “From the 
“ moment the traveller leaves Liverpool” for the African 
coast “he finds himself in an atmosphere of poisonous 

“spirits. It pervades every corner of the vessel in which 

“he takes passage. He sees the gin and rum disgorged 

“ from its capacious holds at port after port, and he will 

“almost look in vain for a bale of Manchester cotton.” 

This, also, is Mr. Tuomson’s testimony. Elsewhere we find 

that, whereas a certain Glasgow firm used to employ a large 

number of looms weaving cloth for the African market, 

now it has not one. “ A trader in the Calabar river wrote 

“ recently to his principals to send no more cloth—drink 

“ was the only article in demand.” In the Niger regions 

the natives traffic almost for drink alone; and we read 

that in one Portuguese opium factory on the Zambesi the 

workpeople are paid in spirits. 

Thus it appears that, even from the merely commercial 


point of view, and putting aside those feelings of humanity 


well in Africa—not only the arrangement of their various. 


of the Brussels Conference, that no extreme warmth of 


are confined to the immediate neighbourhood of European: 
colonies and trading stations. Compared with the vast 
areas of territory which are about to be opened up by: 
Germany, France, Italy, Portugal, Belgium, and Great: 


missionaries of civilization retail to the “ poor blacks,” that 
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which are so thoroughly if tardily revolted by the horrors 
of the slave-trade, it might be well for the august partitioners 
of Africa to look into this matter a little. 1t cannot be an 
advantage for commerce in general that one kind or trader 
should destroy every other ; especially when, at the same 
time, he poisons down whole populations, who, while they 
cease, by dying out, to be consumers even of “the white 
“ man’s gin,” drink themselves out of all industrial energy 
meantime. And, though it is undeniable that enormous 
quantities of destructive liquor are sent from England, 
it is notorious that yet larger quantities of stuff more 
cheap and deadly still are sold from Germany as well as 
other Continental countries; and, meanwhile, there at 
Brussels sit the representatives of these nations, painfully 
considering how a traffic not one whit more odious or 
more dreadful in its consequences shall be extinguished. 
Unless the |ortuguese bear some share of the guilt, no 
European nation is responsible for the African slave-trade. 
This other traffic was started by some and is continued by 
all; and it has been truly said that, beginning in fraud, it 
ends in nothing less than murder in disguise. Can no- 
thing, then, be done to put a stop to it? Or is it intended 
that, while the Arab slave-dealer shall be driven from his 
cruel business with one hand, the other shall make neat 
new paths and undisturbed new markets all over the con- 
tinent for “sincere Christians” who exterminate by agen- 
cies more debasing than slavery itself? If so, if nothing 
is to be done to destroy that most fraudulent and most 
murderous traffic (and of course much can be done), how 
monstrously hypocritical will the Brussels Conference look ! 
hs has something of that appearance already; but what 
en! 


STUDENTS AT GLASGOW. 


HE life of a Scotch Professor has long been a happy 
one. What the Commission may do with him is un- 
known, but the tendency of reformers is not to increase the 
joys of professors, but rather to dock their incomes and 
abridge their holidays. Whether the performances of the 
students at Glasgow added to their felicity is a matter of 
individual temperament. To hold a strong position in the 
face of overwhelming numbers no doubt represents a brave 
man’s ideal of bliss. Horatrus Cocies on the Bridge, the 
five who barred the gates of Hougomont, Umstopocaas on 
the staircase, and Mr. Ramsay at the doors of the hall 
where the graduates were capped in Glasgow University, 
no doubt enjoyed themselves extremely. But all professors 
are not tall men of their hands, and the disappointed can- 
didates for the Greek and English chairs may now console 
themselves. In the recesses of their studies they need not 
fear incursions of students armed with sticks and with the 
hose of fire-engines. 

It is not prudent for observers at a distance to give 
judgment on the wrongs of students and the rights of pro- 
fessors. At Glasgow, it seems, as elsewhere, the ceremony 
of conferring degrees has been a kind of saturnalia. Even 
at Oxford it was found necessary to try for some kind of 
order and decency at Commemoration. Men whom nobody 
ever saw at other times and seasons, on Cowley Marsh or 
on the river, used to fill the galleries, and yell their sense- 
less witticisms. At Glasgow it was of old the custom to 
throw peas, and, we believe, halfpence, and those peas were 
wont to sting. For this, we presume, or for other reasons, 
the professors determined to shut the students, or the 
majority of them, out of the hall on the day of degrees. 
To assemble outside and howl was exactly what these Peris 
were certain to do at the gates of Paradise. Professor Ramsay 
and other professors displayed great vigour and presence of 
mind. In yon strait pass a thousand might well bestopped by 
three, and stopped they were. But the students had sticks ; 
with these they belaboured the door till a panel cracked, then 
they rent it out, smashed the other panels, got hold of the 
water-hose, with which some thinkers believe that mobs can 
be quelled, and used the limpid element for their own revo- 
lutionary purposes. The gallant professors were very much 
drenched, and in the evening the students held noisy 
assemblies. They did not actually make a vacancy by 
hanging any professor on a lantern, but their conduct was 
highly unacademic. Their more thoughtful members in- 
vited them to constitutional courses, and reminded them 
that they had a representative Council. Their blood was up ; 
they yelled; the cry was Clubs ; and by this time it is to be 
hope: that they are rather ashamed of themselves. Members 


j of other Scotch Universities who have heard very much 


‘if only for the illustration it affords of the consequences 


about the superior discipline of Glasgow may perhaps smile 
a worldly smile. We don’t drench professors and break 
in doors at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and St. Andrews, they 
may say. But it is premature to boast; disorder is conta. 
gious, and professors may yet be “swum” in the Witch's 
Lake, dipped in the heretical well of St. Leonard’s, oy 
even burned (in effigy) where pious Mr. Georce Wisnagry 
suffered under the Cardinal's windows. 

College riots are things that will happen, especially 
when there is snow on the ground. An Edinburgh 
“bicker” once demanded military interference; and jn 
Lever’s days there appears to have been a charge of 
dragoons in Dublin about once a week. But these were 
town and gown squabbles; it is more melancholy when 
the gown is divided against itself. Except for an annual 
explosion or so, the Glasgow students have a good cha- 
racter for order, and it may be trusted that order has 
long been restored, and that “ Warsaw is tranquil.” 
Nobody objects to a little banter and noise on “capping” 
days ; but there is a length to which St. Mungo’s students 
should not go, and perhaps they will recognize that they 
have gone it. 


SCATHOLD. 


\ \ TITHIN the last few days the Scotch papers have re. 
ported and commented on a decision of the Crofters 
Commission, which is indeed deserving of some attention, 


which follow on interfering in old-established methods of 
conducting business. The subject of the decision is the 
scathold (or, as it is now commonly spelt, scattald) rights 
of the Shetland Crofters. The meaning of “ scat, and 
“ wattee, and hawkhen, and hagalef” is doubtless not very 
familiar at this end of the island—not even to those who 
know their Scorr well enough to quote him at will. And yet 
scathold, or scattald, is an easy thing to understand. It is 
simply a right of pasture on the hill-ground—the alp—f 
a Shetland estate. It is shared by all the Crofters in the 
township, and enters into their rent. Nothing could well 
be more simple or easy. As long as there was a central 
authority and the parties interested were left to settle their 
claims by the “ higgling of the market” it was regulated by 
use and wont, or by compromise, in the way most things 
are. Probably, or even certainly, there were disputes 
Landlords and Crofters differed as to the number of sheep 
a given pasture could support. Crofters quarrelle1 among 
themselves as to what proportion of the total they were re 
spectively entitled to feed. Still, in the long run, the 
balance of interests led to the formation of a working com- 
promise ; and, in the last resort, the authority of the land- 
lord could be appealed to. A tenant who abused his rights 
could be evicted, and that prospe¢t acted as a check on him. 
The Crofters Act has altered all this. By giving the 
Crofters fixity of tenure, it has removed the one effectual 
means of stopping encroachment by the Crofter, either 
the rights of the landlord or of his fellow-Crofters. The 
Commission took the scathold-right into account when 
fixed the judicial rent, but it did not specify how far it e 
tended. There is, therefore, nothing, as the law now stands, 
to prevent the Crofters from sending as many sheep on 
the scathold as will exhaust the pasture. The landlord 
cannot evict them, and the Commission has not inherited 
his power of eviction. Neither is it only the landlord who 
is sacrificed ; for the removal of the check imposed by the 
liability to suffer eviction has made it possible for the Croftes 
to eat one another up. These tenants differ greatly in position 
from one another. Many of them are sailors or fishermet, 
who take a croft consisting of a house, a potato patch, aul 
grass for a cow. They either do not want to use the 
seathold right at all, or keep half a dozen sheep, from whos 
wool they make their homespun clothes. But some of thea 
are farmers who wish to make the utmost they can out ° 
the land. It is easy to understand that these men 4 
greatly tempted to abuse their right of pasture, to the 
damage both of the landlord and of their fellow-Crofter 
This is what on a general view of human nature might a 
been considered as probable, and it is what has happen 
Therefore, the landlords have appealed to the Commis 
to define the rights of the Crofters, as they have fi 
the rest. This the Commissioners have declined 
on the ground that, in “ fixing the fair rents, due ™ 
“gard was had to the amount of stock wh 
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#geattald could probably carry,” and that a yearly ascer- 
tainment of the stock would be beyond their powers. 
The practical result of this decision is self-evident. The 
Commissioners, in fact, confess that they can find no 
means of checking an abuse of their rights on the part of 
the Crofters. They, indeed, had a regard to what the 
seattald could bear ; but they did not compel the Crofters 
toshow any such regard, and confess that they have no 
means of compelling them. It would seem, therefore, that 
they can do no more than stand by while the Crofters 
starve one another’s flocks off the pasture and ruin the land- 
jord’s property. There is no check on the Crofters except 
their own moderation or good sense ; and these virtues on 
the part of thirty-nine may be of no avail if a fortieth is 
grasping and penny-wise. No doubt a remedy of some 
kind will be supplied by the nature of things. General 
joss of the flocks will be the punishment of excessive 
use of the pasture. But, as even so good a Liberal 
as the Scotsman very pertinently pomts out, the loss 
of their flocks and the exhaustion of the pastures will 
hardly bring about that improvement in the condition of 
the Crofters which the Commission was established to 
achieve. A more complete demonstration of the futility of 
all efforts to better the condition of a people by legislative 
interference has never been given than this. The Com- 
mission has not made the Crofters more prosperous by 
destroying the power of the landlord, and it has opened the 
door to a new abuse by which both owner and tenant may 
and must suffer in the long run. It is obvious that things 
cannot be left where they are. The old balance has been 
destroyed and another must be found. The best course of 
all would be the repeal of the Crofters Act; but, if that is 
not done, then the Commission must go on to define the 
rights of that fixity of tenure which they have conferred. 
In short, legislative interference will breed more legislative 
interference, and will go on breeding. 


A MUZZLED MEETING. 


HERE is a good deal more common sense in the world 
than fanatics would lead us to suppose. One symptom 

of its prevalence is the dismal collapse of the great dog 
agitation. We are so much governed in London that the 
authorities were a long time making up their minds who 
was to bell the cat, or rather muzzle the dog. The Privy 
Council said it was the duty of the County Council, and the 
County Council said it was the duty of the Privy Council. 
Finally, the Privy Council found a Major, and the Major 
has, after some not unnatura! friction, succeeded in accom- 
plishing his allotted task. The dogs are perfectly comfort- 
able, their owners obey the law, and something at last is 
being done to remove a terrible plague. Unfortunately, 
the law is imperfect, and fails to apply that universal com- 
pulsion which could alone effect an entire cure. Rabies 
may still be imported into the capital by rustic dogs who 
have been unduly neglected, and in this way all the pre- 
cautions taken in the metropolitan district may be suddenly 
rendered of no avail. If Sir Henry Roscoe re-introduces 
his Bill next Session, it will be supported from both sides 
of the House, and ought to become an Act. Meanwhile 
partial muzzling has done a great deal of good, and deaths 
from hydrophobia in London have almost ceased. In 
these circumstances, the Dog-owners’ Protection Association 
thought it expedient and opportune to call a meeting at the 
estminster Palace Hotel “for the purpose of discussing 
“the present regulations with regard to dogs now in force 
“in London and the neighbourhood, and to consider the 
“advisability of asking the Minister of Agriculture to re- 
“ceive a deputation on the subject.” What protection the 
owners of dogs require, and how this Association supplies it to 
them, does not appear. The muzzle is intended and operates 
for the protection of the public, including those who possess 
, and of the dogs themselves. If every one who kept a 
were required to wear a muzzle, there would be a good 

“eal more significance in the title of this Society than there 
% now. The rational conclusion at which the meeting 
ly arrived may perhaps prevent the deputation to 

‘t. CHAPLIN from keeping its appointment. Otherwise he 
Will have no difficulty in explaining to these false friends of 
‘noble animal that scientific and practical opinion is agreed 
™ holding the muzzle essential to the welfare of the canine 
me. A dog has more chances of being bitten, and is less 


would clamour for muzzles if they had the same means of 
knowledge as the members of the Dog-owners’ Protection 
Association. 

The amendment ultimately carried was very different 
from the resolution originally proposed. The amendment, 
moved by Mr. Vicror Hors.ey, was to the effect “That, 
“ inasmuch as the orders for the muzzling of dogs have been 
* most successful in stamping out rabies, both at home and 
“ abroad, this meeting hopes the regulations will be con- 
“tinued in force until the disease is entirely eradicated 
“ from the country.” Nothing could be better than this 
motion, and it is most satisfactory that a chance assemblage 
in a public room should have unhesitatingly adopted it in 
preference to the absurd proposition laid down by Mr. 
Canny. This learned Queen’s Counsel objects to muzzling 
because mad dogs are not muzzled. Does Mr. Canpy object 
to vaccination because it is not performed upon people who 
are suffering from the small-pox? Or to tonics, because they 
are not given to patients in extremist? Or to surgery, be- 
cause it is of no use when mortification has set in? The 
Bishop of Ety, who presided over the meeting, and sympa- 
thized with its object, was, nevertheless, compelled to declare 
the success of the amendment. The Bishop of Ey is 
an excellent prelate, and made an admirable Prolocutor 
for the Lower House of Convocation. But he does not 
seem to know much about dogs, or at least he had not 
much to say about them. He confined himself to criticizing 
a circular which described the members of his Association 
as “ anti-vivisectionists,” and further said that they were 
“ animated by a hatred of science.” Of course the Bishop 
does not hate science any more than Mr. Canpy hates law. 
But Mr. Canpy hates a particular law, and the Bishop will 
not accept the strictly scientific deduction that, if no dog 
can bite, hydrophobia must die out. The meeting wisely 
decided that the prevention of hydrophobia was more im- 
portant than the so-called protection of dog-owners. 


THE MINERS’ CONFERENCE. 


a is to be regretted that the political instinct of the 
Miners’ delegates recently assembled at the Newport 
Conference is not as sound as their practical judgment on 
their own affairs. They have had the wisdom to resist the 
pressure which has been put upon them from some «uarters 
to give the word prematurely for a general strike in the 
collieries at the beginning of the new year; yet they are 
unable to perceive that the arguments against the legis- 
lation which they demand are arguments of a precisely 
similar nature to those which prevailed with them in the 
matter of the strike. The reason why counsels of modera- 
tion gained the day in that matter was simply because, to 
put it plainly, the Conference agreed that it was unwise to 
begin a battle in which victory would be more than doubt- 
ful. The colliery proprietors are united in their resolution 
to resist any further reduction, for the present at all events, 
in the hours of underground labour, and have so declared 
themselves at their recent meeting in London. On the other 
hand, the miners are by no means equally unanimous 
in the resolve to go out on strike to obtain the 
minimum. Too many of them have got all they want in 
this direction already, and their representatives evidently 
fear that to call upon these contented spirits to come out 
might have results as negative as Horspur anticipated for 
the incantations of Owen ienpower. Mr. Fenwick 
(Northumberland) stated, at the first day’s sitting of the Con- 
ference, that “the question only atfected the boys in his own 

“ county, as with them no adult worked morethaneight hours 

“aday.” The Chairman of the Conference, Mr. Pickarp, 

M.P., said “ they had not two per cent. in Yorkshire work- 

“ ing more than eight hours a day, and before his men came 

“out he would like to have some guarantee of general 

“ support.” Again, the attitude of the South Wales miners 

seems to have been doubtful; and, in short, considering 

that, as the Chairman put it, they had 200,000 men, either 

directly or indirectly, opposed to taking trade action in 

the matter, it would certainly have been imprudent on 

the part of the Conference to have passed any “ fighting 

yesolution.” 

It isa pity, however, that they did not content them- 

selves with “ hereby agreeing to adjourn the question for 

“ a short time, and to refer it back again to the districts for 

“ further consideration.” Instead of stopping here, they 


thle to defend itself from other dogs, than a man. Dogs 


went on to resolve that, at the same time, every district and 
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county shall use every means to press their local member 
of Parliament to support an Eight Hours Bill. It is, of 
course, an easy matter enough to do this; but the question 
for them, as Mr. Burt, in his judicious, but we fear quite 
ineffectual, speech, pointed out to them, is whether they 
will really serve their cause by this mode of procedure. 
“In the mining districts,” sad Mr. Burt, “ they could 
“compel their Parliamentary representatives to support 
“the Eight Hours movement ; but let them find out how 
“ many seats they would command.” He added that he 
was perfectly sure that they would get what they wanted 
“much more speedily and effectively” if they depended 
on themselves and their organizations rather than on the 
House of Commons. That they will get it much more 
effectively by organization—in the sense, that is to say, 
of getting it in the only way which can ensure them 
against victory proving more disastrous than defeat— 
it ought to be possible to convince them; but as to Mr. 
Burt's “more speedily” we do not feel quite so sure. 
Mr. Burr has probably contented himself with counting the 
number of Gladstonians whom he knows or believes to be 
opposed to the Eight Hours legislation. But perhaps the 
delegates have reflected, for their own part, on the number 
of Gladstonians, now so called, who four years ago were 
equally opposed, so far as professions went, to Home Rule; 
and, taking the “ infinite squeezability ” of these gentlemen 
as a truth no less philosophically certain than that of the 
infinite divisibility of matter, they may plausibly enough 
have persuaded themselves that squeezing Gladstonians into 
supporters of legislation they have declared against will be 
a speedier way of limiting the hours of labour than organiz- 
ing themselves to obtain what they want by “the higgling 
“ of the market.” What is so discouraging in the matter is 
the apparent hopelessness of convincing them that the 
possibility of getting it in this latter way is the only 
security that the advantage they are contending for could 
not be ruinous alike to the employers and to themselves. 
The limit of what the labourer can demand—anid, of course, 
we assume that reduction of hours is not to be accom- 
panied by any reduction of wages—is and must be ultimately 
tixed by what the employer can afford to give ; and how can 
this possibly be ascertained if the State steps in to say, in 
effect, that he shall give so much, whether he can afford it 
or not ¢ 


THE PLUMBER. 


tye the enterprising plumber’s not a plumbing, he 
dines in the Fishmongers’ Hall. This must be a great 
satisfaction to those who employ him, and who, after pay- 
ing a heavy bill, are flooded with dirty water, or drenched 
with sewer gas. Of course, however, the plumbers who 
entertained the Lorp Mayor and the Presipent of the 
Loca, Government Boarp and the 
are plumbers of the best type, who adopt what Lord 
GrimTHorre calls the autogenous system of soldering, and 
are otherwise disposed to learn the details of their own 
business from His Lordship. The Master of the Worship- 
ful Company of Plumbers, in his very interesting speech, 
drew a most attractive picture of what plumbing may 
become. The plumber of the future will be a sort of 
Admirable Cricuton, plus a great many accomplishments of 
which that historic or traditional personage never heard. 
He will be equally well versed in the scientific basis and in 
the practical superstructure of his profession. He will 
have taken high honours in a competitive examination, or 
he will have little chance of being called in to respectable 
houses.. He will have been subjected almost from his 
cradle to a severe course of that distressing fad known 
as technical education. Chemistry and metallurgy will 
be his lightest amusements. He will take all drainage 
to be his province. Nor will a sceptical public be left 
to take any of these virtues and’ qualifications on trust. 
They will be attested by a certificate, and to question 
the infallibility of certificates is to flounder in the region of 
pure Pyrrhonism. Mr. Bisnor, the Chief Plumber of 
the day, invokes the aid of Parliament to facilitate the task 
of finishing the plumber. But Mr. Bisnor seems to be 
perfectly capable of finishing the plumber for himself. In 
Scotland and the North of England the plumber, it seems, 
is already what he should be; for are not “twenty-six 
“ counties covered by the organization”? and is not organi- 
zation as wonder-workiug a word as Mesopotamia itself? 
This superiority of the frozen North to the freezing South 


will be extremely gratifying to all Londoners, who haye 
long felt that somewhere must exist the perfect plumber. 
but not here, as Mrs. Hemans would say—not here. For 
the metropolitan plumber does sometimes make mistakes— 
Diruit, adificat, mutat quadrata rotundis—and occasionally 
he reverses the process in an inconvenient way. He 
sunders what should be united, and unites what should be 
kept asunder. In constructing cisterns he provides, with 
misdirected benevolence, a home for the blackbeetle. But, 
if it is difficult to live with the plumber, it is impossible 
to live without him. 

Mr. Bisnop exclaims, like a late politician, “ Register, 
“ register, register.” A registered plumber will, he thinks, 
meet every requirement, or, in familiar language, do the 
trick. Certainly Mr. Bisuor has a good deal to say for 
his movement. It is “ the only instance, on a large scale, in 
“ which the masters and operatives in any trade have com- 
“ bined to advance technical education among their mem- 
“bers; it is the only instance of a large body of trade- 
“ unionists giving their support to a system of registration 
“ based upon tests of qualification ; and it is the only in- 
“ stance of the members of an important craft seeking the 
“ co-operation of the public authorities in rendering their 
“ craftsmen more serviceable to the public.” It is not 
the only instance, by a good many, in which the repre. 
sentative ofa flourishing trade has congratulated the country 
upon the possession of such excellent artists. Mr. Bisnop’s 
words of hope and encouragement are not the less welcome 
because they were the more needed. The public in general 
wre apt to bear with fortitude, and even with levity, the 
sorrows of members of Parliament. People, they reflect, 
who do not relish the House of Commons can keep out 
of it. It is not like the workhouse, or the House of 
Lords, into which menare driven by circumstances over which 
they have no control. Therefore, Mr. Rrrcuie’s pathetic 
lament over “ the foul smells with which the atmosphere of 
“ certain parts of the House is redolent” falls somewhat 
flat upon the ear. But the Court of Appeal is a different 
pair of sleeves. It would, perhaps, be too much to say that 
every judge, or even every Lord Justice, is regarded with 
personal affection by the community. Nor, indeed, is it 
necessary to go that extreme length. It is suflicient to 
observe that suitors have real or imaginary grievances, and 
that they desire to see those grievances redressed. When 
one division of the Court of Appeal is closed by the opera- 
tion of a bad air, not only does Lord Justice Corron suffer 
in his health, but litigants suffer in their purses, nor are 
errors and excesses of the Divisional Courts corrected. Mr. 
Bisuop promises to change all that, and we only hope that 
his beneficent exertions may be also applied to private 
dwellings, especially those of the poor, who cannot help 
themselves. One of Mr. Bisnor’s suggestions is rather 
alarming. He states that the intervention of the Legis- 
lature is necessary “‘ for various finafcial and other matters.” 
Is the plumber to be paid twice over? Must one first 
remunerate him as a householder, and then subsidize him as 
a taxpayer ? 


THE FISHERY DIFFICULTY. 


R. STAVELEY HILL'S letter in the Zimes of 
Thursday may serve to remind some of those who 
would greatly prefer to forget it that the Fishery difliculty 
in Behring Sea is not settled yet. Mr. Hux reports the 
state of the question as he saw it in British Columbia. 
Unfortunately, it is just what it was last year. Now, as 
then, the Alaska Company is making claims which we do 
not admit, and which are flagrantly contradictory to the 
avowed principles of the United States, to monopolize the 
seal fishery in Behring Sea, and in no small part of the 
ocean outside it apparently. Now, as then, British vessels 
are liable to be captured by U.S. Revenue boats; and not 
only so, but to have their cargoes taken out of them and 
confiscated, without even the show of judicial proceedings 
before an Admiralty Court. Russia, too, has been lending 
a hand. A Columbian schooner has been seized six miles 
at sea, off Copper Island, taken into “ Petropaulovski oF 
“ Vladivostok,” and there sunk, while her crew has been 
“shipped to Nagasaki.” No effectual protest has been 
made by Her Magesty’s Government against these pro 
ceedings. Neither Russia nor the United States has Te 
ceived such a despatch as has just been sent to Portug™ 
The circumstances alter cases of this kind. There * 
thus every probability that things will go on as before. 
We are, therefore, not surprised to hear that there 1 dis 
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content among the sealers of British Columbia and through- 
out Canada at large, and some complaint that the British 
cruisers in Esquimalt are more ornamental than useful. 
However inconvenient the Canadian view may be to the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices, it is natural. The claim of 
the Alaska Company is, indeed, extraordinary. It is a 
repetition of a Russian claim made a little less than seventy 
ears ago, and then rejected in a tone of indignant remon- 
strance by Mr. Quincy Apams, who wanted to know “ What 


“are the grounds ef right, upon principles generally | 


“ recognized by the laws and usages of nations, which can 
“warrant these claims and regulations?” Circumstances 
have altered the case here, too. Now Mr. Buarne approves 
claims and regulations made by an American Company for its 
own benefit which were indignantly remonstrated against by 
Mr. Quincy Apams when they were made by Russians. 
Mr. Buartne enforces them by the loan of U.S. Revenue 
boats to the Company, and England does not talk in the 
style of Mr. Qurycy Apams. This being so, what is to be 


done? Mr. Sravetey Hit, fresh from British Columbia, | 


rather inclines to the opinion that something energetic 
ought to be done. The 7'imes is astonished at such martial 
language from a legal gentleman, and is inclined to think 
that there is no such need. It relies, with polite confidence, 
on the influence of public opinion in America. The claim 
of the Alaska Company is, it feels, so monstrous, and has 
obtained such a very small measure of approval in America, 
that it cannot be maintained. Besides, if the matter were 
brought before the Supreme Court, or even an American 
Court of Admiralty, good and prompt justice would soon 
be done. We confess we cannot quite share the con- 
fidence of the “ leading journal,” and for various reasons. 
If public opinion in the States is hostile to the claim 
of the Alaska Company, and is likely to influence 
Mr. Buarne, it would have done so long ago. We do 
not think it will so influence him, and the ground 
for our belief is this—that, while very little or nothing 
is to be gained for any party in the States by disavow- 
ing the Alaska Company, a great deal is to be gained by 
treating British subjects with injustice, and the British 
Government with insolence. The Irish vote is to be 
gained, and that will have more influence on Mr. BLAINE 
—who knows its value, and is a very typical American 
of the kind which holds that rudeness to England is 
the noblest form of assertion of the national dignity—than 
any mere mugwump notions of justice and international 
dignity. As for what the Supreme Court might say, we 
have no doubt it would be admirable if the question is ever 
brought before it. But how is that to be done? American 
Admiralty Courts may be models of fair play; but, as a 
matter of fact, the only American Admiralty judge who has 
been appealed to hitherto, the gentleman at Sitka, has said 
ditto to the Alaska Company very briskly. He has even 
gone the length of treating a telegraphic order from Wash- 
ington with contempt. With these facts before us, we 
doubt whether much good will come within any reasonable 
time from waiting for the justice of America to set things 
right. More good would come of the stringent measures 
hinted at by that martial Q.C., Mr. Sravevey Hr. 
ides, we confess that platitude of this kind, which is 
exceedingly common in the mouths of judicious politicians 
and judicious newspapers, does a little raise our gorge. It 
would be so much more honest to tell the British Columbians 
at once that Russia and the United States are far too strong 
to be talked to as if they were Portugal; that an outlying 
British colony must not expect the British Empire to 
tisk a quarrel with awkward customers for its sake as readily 
a it will snub a poor little fifth-rate European Power. 
To be sure, honesty of this kind would not sound mag- 
Ranimous, and might raise an ugly feeling in British 
Columbia and the Dominion at large. The worst of it is, 
wever, that the colonists are perfectly capable of seeing 
the truth, whether we put it into words for them or not— 
Which again leads up to the reflection that it is a sad 
g to have the responsibility of empire and not to have 
© courage to bear its burden. 


SCHOOL BOARD BUILDING. 


NEWSPAPER controversy is not the most satis- 
factory way of getting at truth. In particular, it is a 

very bad way when it is attempted in a newspaper which 
a business of encouraging sensational correspondences 


on any subject that incontinent amateurs can be induced to 
write about. Gush divided into sections by flaming head- 
ings is not what sensible people will look to for evidence. 
One entertains a certain distrust of the measure and 
accuracy of the language used, to say nothing more. 
For that reason, if for no other, it is as well to wait a 
little before accepting all as good that is upcome in the 
Daily Telegraph on the subject of the School Board 
Scandals. For the rest, as Messrs. Watt Brothers have 
pointed out, the alleged worst case of all is to come before 
a judge and jury. When it does, we may possibly get 
at the truth, or at least may discover in the conflict of 
scientific witnesses, of whom there will assuredly be no lack, 
that the truth is not easy to get at. In the meantime, 
some part of it has leaked out, no doubt, in the Daily 
Telegraph. Whether they prove all Mr. Loss thinks they 
do we are not prepared to assert; but his cases do prove 
something. He quotes too many examples of bad drains 
and bad building to leave any doubt that many of the 
imposing masses of bricks and mortar raised for the School 
Board at the expense of the ratepayers are monuments of 
the bad calculation of modern architects and the sins of 
modern contractors. 


Morals of various kinds will be, and have been, drawn 
from this revelation—-which, by the way, has not taken 
away the breath of a good few observers, by coming upon 
them as any kind of surprise. One of the morals which 
we note with pleasure as a proof of the honesty and 
thoroughness of a part of the press is, that here we see the 
handiwork of the Tory obscurantist. He-—wretch that 
he is !|—built the schools badly ; first, because he hates the 
| people .and rejoices to poison their young families with 
sewer gas; and, secondly, because he hates education, and 
would like to see the palaces in which it is dispensed fall 
on the heads of schoolmistress and pupils in utter ruin. 
To be sure, Tory obscurantists were not in a majority on 
the Board when those buildings were set up; but that does 
not matter. Ifthe Tory did not do these things, he ought 
to have done them, and ought in any case to be accused of 
having done them. For our part, we are inclined to find 
a cause for these “ scandals” which has no immediate con- 
nexion with polities. The fact that the schools were built 
all at once, and in a great hurry, is, in our opinion, enough 
to account for a great deal of blundering. There is no 
business of which it is truer than it is of building, that the 
slow fire makes tie sweet malt. Hasty building on a large 
scale is almost always bad building. When, in addition, 
the work is done by contract, the risk of badness is greatly 
increased. Contract work is very particularly apt to be 
work done at a rush, and though the materials be ever so 
good, they are not used with that infinite care in the details 
which is required to make a really solid building. The 
contract system has a delusive appearance of cheapness 
about it; but as it is worked it commonly makes it the 
interest of the con'ractor to do as little as he can, and 
therefore it is dear in the long run. Now, without com- 
mitting actual fraud, a builder can so build that his work 
stands inspection, but will not stand wear and tear, wind 
and weather. We shall be somewhat surprised if, on 
inquiry, it does not prove that this is what has happened 
with School Board schools. The evil might have been 
avoided by constant vigilant inspection; but, unfortu- 
nately, no body of persons could well be less competent to 
inspect than the School Board—and that whether the 
majority is Tory or Radical, or belongs to any other party. 
Inspection, to be efficient, presupposes both time and know- 
ledge. The members of the School Board have neither 
one nor the other to give. As they are certain to share 
the miserable “democratic” unwillingness of: the day to 
pay competent persons to devote their time to them, their 
inspection is badly done. Naturally, under these cir- 
cumstances, the contractor is allowed to make frequent use 
of that most immoral phrase “ This will do.” Then small 
oversights, small miscalculations, small dishonesties, creep 
in. They may not show when the building is passed by an 
inspector, who very likely looks over them as hastily as 
they were committed ; but they show to some purpose after 
a few years’ use. This has certainly been the history of 
many acres of building erected for others than the School 
Board, and we are quite prepared to believe that it 
has been the history of their work likewise. It is the 
very natural result of the system of allowing incompetent 
persons to have the direction of practical work simply 
because they are elected for some very different pur- 


pose. They wish to do things on the cheap, and, there- 
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fore, employ a contractor whose interest it is to do as little 
as may be for his money. Then they employ somebody of 
no mark who can also be got cheap to look after the con- 
tractor. When this turns out to be a very costly way, 
indeed, of getting your work done there is a loud outery— 
which again proves that there is a very dim comprehension 
in the public mind of the conditions on which alone good 
work can be done. 


THE RESPITE OF LAURIE. 


T was announced last Thursday evening that the Provost 
of Greenock had received an official communication that 
morning that Lavuriz, the man recently convicted of the 
murder of the English tourist, Mr. Rosr, had been respited. 
The convict, it was further stated, “ was made very cheerful 
“ by the receipt of the news,” although when the intelli- 
gence was communicated to him he manifested no parti- 
cular emotion, but confined himself to merely saying 
“Thank you.” Before the public, however, can either 
share his cheerfulness or re-echo his thanks, it will be neces- 
sary to know a little more than we do at present as to the 
causes of his reprieve. The first impression, in some minds, 
may possibly have been that the advisers of the Crown felt 
uncertain as to the correctness of the verdict on the facts of 
the case, and thought it just possible that the prisoner's 
account of the manner in which Mr. Rose met his death 
may have been true. Nor is it even now quite certain 
that this is not one of the assumptions on which the 
respite has been based. Seeing, however, that it was 
Laurie’s own behaviour subsequently to Rosr’s death 
which threw discredit on his explanation of that event, it 
will probably have been concluded by most people, on a 
little reflection, that the acceptance of some theory of his 
mental unsoundness must have been a condition pre- 
cedent to the step which Lord Loruian has taken. And 
that conclusion was confirmed by the promptly following 
report that the reprieve had been granted by the Secretary 
for ScoT.anD on the strength of the report of medical 
experts that the prisoner was of unsound mind. 

We presume, however, that the public wish to be let a little 
more into official confidence. It may be a purely speculative 
curiosity, but we should certainly like to know what is the 
exact view taken at the Scotch Office as to the death of 
Mr. Rose, and in what precise way Lavuriz’s insanity, 
assuming him to be insane, has operated to bring about his 
reprieve. Has it, that is to say, been treated as exculpatory 
or merely as explanatory? Is it the official theory that he 
killed Mr. Rosz, but that, being of unsound mind, he is not 
criminally responsible? Or does that theory start with the 
assumption that Mr. Rossr’s death was, as Laurie pro- 
tested in his defence, accidental, and that the latter's 
insanity only comes in to explain his flight and conceal- 
ment after the accident took place? Our curiosity on 
this point may, as we have said, be rebuked as purely 
speculative; but we are not disposed at present to sub- 
mit without protest to that reproof. On the contrary, 
it seems to us to be very material to know which of these 
two alternative reasons for reprieving the prisoner has in 
fact been adopted. It is notable that the difficulty which 
the ordinary mind would experience in assenting to the 
former theory is more considerable than it would prove 
in the case of the latter. But, for our own part, we 
must admit that we have seen nothing in the case from 
first to last to raise any presumption of Laurie's in- 
sanity, and that we trust the public will be informed, not 
only of the grounds on which certain medical experts un- 
named have discovered a defence for him which was not, as 
far as we remember, so much as suggested on his behalf at 
the trial, but of the complete theory of his connexion with 
the death of Mr. Roser, as that theory has definitely taken 
shape in the mind of the Secretary for ScorLanb. 


MR. STANLEY'S DISCOVERIES. 


pce geographical and ethnological results of Mr. Stanley's 
expedition are as yet very imperfectly known, and can hardly 
be comprehended fully until his extended narrative, with suc 
maps as he may be able to give, are in the hands of readers. 
What he has learnt appears to concern mainly two different lines 
of country—the riverine territory of the Aruwhimi or Ihuru, and 
the route from the Albert Nyanza, between the other two great 
lakes, the Victoria and that which used to be known by the name 
of Muta N‘zige, but has now acquired rank in the family as 


Albert Edward (Edward by itself would have been better 
and more distinctive) southeastwards. This lake, by the way, 
though it seems to be of great importance, Mr. Stanley now 
thinks to be less in extent than the Muta N‘zige was held to be 
In regard to the first district Mr. Stanley's thrice-repeated 
journeys have not furnished him with very much information 
owing to the nature of the country and the character of it 
inhabitants. His picture of the dark belt may have somethij 
of “newspaperese” about it; but the plain facts are suff. 
ciently uninviting. The country would appear to be for the 
most part swampy forest, full of unwholesome and poisonous 
things, and curiously unprovided (though it is fair to remember 
that the large scale on which African exploration is carried on 
makes rather excessive demands on the resources of any such 
country) with game or edible products of any kind. As for the 
inhabitants, we must, of course, again make considerable allow- 
ances. The savage who does not like great caravans of armed 
strangers invading his territory and eating up (even if they do it 
in a friendly way and by fair barter) his not too abundant supplies, 
who perhaps confuses them with the raiding Arabs and Man- 
yuema, may be ¢trés méchant, but he is not exactly unnatural, 
But Mr. Stanley, though he may have blackened his friends 
from Yambuya to Kavalli’s, can hardly have done more than 
deepen their natural colour. The Arab raiders of Ugarrowa’s 
type are probably, as a class, as great scoundrels as any that 
the world has seen since the palmy days of buccaneering. 
Cannibals (though cannibalism is itself a pretty clear sign of the 
insufficient supply of other food) are not agreeable people either, 
nor are “crafty little dwarfs,” though we own that we should 
dearly like to hear the Wambutti or Mombuttoo account of the 
“violent large giants.” It would seem very improbable that 
much will for a long time be done with these quarters. The 
in some way corresponding districts of South America, on the 
Amazon, the Madeira, and the Rio Negro, have been known for 
hundreds of years, are far more accessib!e from the outer world, 
are much better provided with food, and are inhabited by com- 
paratively unwarlike tribes where they are inhabited at all; yet 
great part of the Brazilian provinces of Matto Grosso and 
Amazonas are in reality terra incognita. And so, no doubt, will 
Ihuria, or whatever it pleases geographers to name the scene of 
Mr. Stanley’s adventures and sufferings, long be. 

The latter part of his route, of which we have at present 
still fewer details, is much more interesting and much more pro- 
mising. Lakes, rivers of the character of the Semliki, and 
mountains—those Mountains of the Moon, as frequently slain 
and as constantly resurgent as John Barleycorn himself—are 
much better features than swamps and forests. The Muta N‘zige 
or Edward Nyanza must be not only an interesting feature 
in itself, but offers a highway to the large, and at present almost 
absolutely unknown, district between its western bank and the 
Upper Congo above Stanley Falls. The mountain region to the 
east of it ought to provide a sanatorium for Equatorial Africa, 
and may supply new sources of wealth. In regard to another 
statement of Mr. Stanley's as to the approximation of the Victoria 
Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika, it is not quite so clear in what way 
we are to understand it. It may mean that the Nyanza itself, 
though it was understood to have been explored all round, has 
bays yet undiscovered, and the half-conjectural location in the 
present maps of bodies of water—Akanyaru, and so forth—might 
explain it in that way. Perhaps, on the other hand, it means that 
the ordinary map interval is not true to the actual ground. How- 
ever this may be, it is clear that the region west and south-west 
of the Victoria Nyanza is not the least promising of African 
regions. The “cold winds from the mountains” are an in- 
separable incident of tropical countries where mountains exist, 
and they seem to constitute the chief, if not the only, climatic 
or geographic drawback, unless the presence of salt lakes (in 
itself, the salt being eatable, a great advantage) indicates desert 
land somewhere about. Nor would the natives, from Mr. Stanley's 
account, warlike as they are sometimes, appear to be either as 
savage or of as degraded a type as those further west and north. 
The British East African Company ought to strain every nerve 
to get this tract of country under its influence, both in order to 
tap the local resources and in order to create the markets now 
so much required for English trade. Perhaps the best preliminary 
means of doing this would be the restoration of some sort of order 
in Uganda, short of which neither the navigation of the lake nor 
travelling along its shores can be safe or profitable. This once 
done, the opening up of the Edward Nyanza country and the re- 
covery of the head-waters of the Nile from the Mahdists 
other savages, might proceed hand in hand, and would be at 
once a crown and a justification of English interference ™ 


Egypt. 


NOTES FROM THE ZOU.—LEMURS. 


EARLY one-half of the wall-cages in the Monkey House are 
occupied by lemurs, which attract much less attention irom 
ordinary visitors than do their neighbours and distant relations, 
the monkeys, the result, no doubt, of their less human appear- 
ance and quieter habits. Nevertheless, they are extremely inte- 
resting animals, whether from the point of view of the naturalist, 
or simply of the unscientific lover of pets. or 
Scientifically the Lemuroids are placed next in order to va 
monkeys and form the second sub-order of the Primates, ®” 
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uote from the very excellent guide to the Mammalia in the 
british Museum :—“ This sub-order consists of a number of very 
remarkable animals of a far lower type than the monkeys ; they 
are for the most part natives of Madagascar, although a few 
aberrant members of the group are found in Africa and Southern 
Asia. They are invariably arboreal in their habits, with gene- 
rally long, bushy, and non-prehensile tails, opposable thumbs and 
t toes, large eyes, and long dog-like faces.” They are divided 
into three fumilies—the Lemuride, Tarsiide, and Cheiromyide, 
each of the two latter containing only a single species, while the 
first is subdivided into four groups, which contain all the remain- 
ing species known. The first and last of these families are at the 
mt time represented at the Zoo; the first by specimens 
of ten or eleven species, and the last by its solitary species, 
the Aye-ave. The best known of the Lemuride are the true 
Lemurs, all of them inhabitants of Madagascar, of which some- 
thing like twenty specimens, representing six or seven species, 
are now in the Gardens. It was to them that Linneus gave 
the name Lemurs—lemures, ghosts, from their habits being 
more or less nocturnal—though it is now popularly extended 
toall the family. By most of the authors of the last century, 
towhom several species were known, they were called Macacos, 
or Makis, though we find many variations in the spelling— 
for example, Maucauco, Mocawk, and Mococo, and these by no 
means exhaust the list. Dr. Brookes, in his Natural History 
4f Quadrupedes, describes seven species, while Pennant enumerates 
eleven; but the ringtailed lemur was the Macaco, or Maki, par 
excellence, of all the authors of this time, being then, as now, 
erally the best known of the family. Unfortunately this 
extremely handsome and gentle lemur is excessively delicate 
and difficult to keep in confinement, seldom living for any 
length of time, and is not at present represented at the Zoo. 
It is the animal which is more particularly known to sailors 
and dealers as the “ Madagascar cat.” Among the species 
that ure represented the ruffed lemur is certainly the —! 
somest, as itis also the largest; indeed, it is a very handsome 
and striking animal, with a long, thick, black-and-white coat, 
ad a grand bushy black tail; but it is neither so lively nor so 
amiable as some of its smaller relations. The black lemur is per- 
haps the plainest of the family—no lemur can be called ugly ; 
this species is noticeable for having the sexes so dissimilar in 
appearance that. until quite recently they were considered to be 
specifically distinct, as the male is perfectly jet black from the 
end of his nose to the tip of his tail, while his mate is of a dingy 
yellowish-red, with white whiskers. Animals of this species 
appear to be comparatively hardy in confinement, and several of 
them have lived for a considerable period in the Monkey House. 
80 well, indeed, do they thrive that one female has brought forth 
no less than seven young ones since its arrival at the Gardens in 
tle year 1882, the last of these, a male, having been born on 
June 10 last. And here we may mention the curious manner in 
which the young are carried. When first born, the helpless little 
creature, which is almost naked, clings to its mother's waist, 
attaching itself firmly by grasping her fur with all its hands, and 
twisting its tail tightly round her in such a position that when 
she sits up it is hidden by her legs, and so firmly is it fixed that it 
rides safely through all her leaps and bounds. As time goes on and 
it becomes stronger it changes its position from time to time, often 
riding on its mother's back, and eventually, but gradually and by 
slow degrees, it learns to walk alone. Besides the ruffed and 
black lemurs, there are now living in the Gardens specimens of 
the five following species—the black-headed, the white-fronted, 
the red-fronted, the flocked, and the mongoose lemurs—all of 
which are dull-coloured in comparison with those we have already 
mentioned. In addition to the true lemurs there are in the col- 
lection specimens of the genera Hapalemur, Cheirogaleus, and 
Microcebus, but of these one alone, the little grey lemur (Hapa- 
lemur griseus), is shown in a wall-cage, the others being kept in 
the keeper's room. This little animal, however, is one of the most 
interesting of the lemurs, not only for its rarity—it is but the 
second that has been in the possession of the Society, its pre- 
ssor having been acquired in 1883—but also for its quaint 
beauty and wonderfully gentle winning ways, which obtain for 
ita good deal of attention. Both Cheirogaleus and Microcebus 
are strictly nocturnal, and, therefore, of very little interest to the 
general public; but this remark, perhaps, hardly applies to the 
wn mouse lemur (Cheirogaleus mili), which the keeper re- 
gards with great pride and is fond of showing to visitors. This 
beautiful little animal, which is in appearance much like an 
*tormous dormouse with very large and prominent eyes, has lived 
i its present quarters since the year 1878, and is still fat 
and well-liking. “ Billy,” as it is called, is perfectly tame ; but 
mits strictly nocturnal habits is by no means lively in the 
Ytime, though it never seems to resent being taken out of its 
hee nest of hay for purposes of exhibition ; but, in the evening, 
og the Gardens are closed, it wakes up, and takes both food 
exercise. Like the dormouse, this species hybernates during 
cold season. 
° lovers of pets, lemurs must always be of interest, as no 
Ds animals combine so many attractive qualities; in fact, in 
. Opinion, the only drawback they possess is their excessive 
eacy, which renders them extoonuchy difficult to keep in a 
Se 80 difficult, indeed, are most of the species, and notably 
ost beautiful of all, the ring-tailed lemur, that even at the 
) Where they live in an even temperature and carefully 


Marded from cheir greatest enemy, draught, they are by no means 


long lived. Were it not for this most unfortunate drawback 
they would, no doubt, be far more often kept than they are. 
They have all the amusing ways of the smaller monkeys without 
their treachery and cunning, and, though they can bite shrewdly 
on occasion, they are, especially if they have been captured 
young, usually gentle in their manners and capable of great 
affection; in fact, to quote an old author, they are “ very sociable, 
gentle, harmless creatures.” Their activity is most extraordinary, 
and they delight in taking long flying leaps, pitching with the 
utmost lightness, and never by any chance missing their hold ; 
in this way they will, for example, leap on to the top of an 
open door, and from that on to a distant chair. When in 
good health they are extremely playful, at which times, as Dr. 
Brookes said, they “use a sort of galloping with their tails 
raised over their backs,” pouncing about with extended arms 
in a peculiarly ludicrous manner. They form affections for, 
and are fond of playing with, not only human beings, but 
also other animals; for example, one which the writer had in his 
possession for some time was on most affectionate terms with a 
wire-haired fox terrier and a cat, both of which animals re- 
ciprocated its affection, and were never more happy than when 

laying with it or lying together curled up with it in a basket 

fore the fire, where it would, with the greatest care, wash the 
dog’s coat, at the same time combing out any knots in the hair 
with its teeth ; a performance which seemed to afford the greatest 
possible gratification to both animals. This habit of licking and 
cleaning is one of the lemurs’ peculiarities, as not only do they 
keep themselves scrupulously clean and attend to the coats of 
other animals with which they may be friendly, but they also 
show the greatest interest in the cleanliness of their human com- 
panions ; as, for example, if a finger stained with ink be presented 
to them, they will lick it and scrape it with their teeth in a most 
persistent manner till the stain is removed. They are most 
chilly animals, and nothing delights them more than a good fire, 
before which they will sit by the hour together with their hands 
spread out to the blaze enjoying the warmth, in which position, 
notwithstanding their fox-like faces, they are quaintly human in 
appearance. On a hot summer day they will sit in the sun, 
spreading out their arms and hands to receive the heat in the 
same way. They are also very fond of being nursed. These animals 
make several different sounds, which to those who understand 
their ways are very expressive. When pleased and comfortable 
they purr loudly, much like a cat. They make a chattering 
noise when displeased or when wanting anything, and they also 
have a loud call-note—a rather shrill long-drawn-out coo-o-o— 
and, lastly, they grunt in a peculiar manner, which cannot easily 
be described, but which is by no means the least expressive of 
the sounds they make. They should be fed principally on fruit, 
vegetables, and sopped bread; but they have most omnivorous 
tastes, and, if allowed to be at liberty in the room during meal- 
times, will endeavour to help themselves to anything that may 
be on the table, and express the greatest disgust if they are pre- 
vented. The one we have mentioned was particularly fond of 
fish and butter; the latter especially it found perfectly irre- 
sistible. It was also very fond of tea, though it was by no means 
a total abstainer on principle, as it never missed a chance, if it 
saw one, of helping itself to either beer, wine, or spirits, though 
it was perfectly conscious that this was against rules and would 
meet with prompt punishment. This little beast, which was 
certainly among the most charming of its race, eventually, like 
most of its fellows in this country, fell a victim to the cold. All 
lemurs are particularly fond of anything sweet, and there is 
no quicker way to their affections than giving them pieces of 
sugar, or raisins, or—perhaps their greatest treat—lumps of 
“Turkish delight”; but they do not, contrary to the ideas of 
many visitors to the Zoo, care for nuts. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME. 


N experiment is being tried at the Liverpoo! Court of Quarter 
Sessions which deserves attention. The Recorder, Mr. 
Hopwood, Q.C., holds and expresses in public a very strong opinion 
that the sentences usually given in criminal courts are much too 
severe. In his address to the Grand Jury at the last Quarter 
Sessions, he is reported in the Liverpool Daily Post of the 24th of 
October to have said:—“I am bound to affirm my deliberate 
opinion that two-thirds of theimprisonment inflicted throughout the 
country, whether on indictment or on summary conviction, might 
be abated without in the least detracting from the security of 
property or the safety of person.” This is a very grave state- 
ment ; for, if Mr. Hopwood is right, the judges of the superior 
courts, the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, his brother Recorders, 
and the magistracy generally are all wrong. In cases in which a 
sentence of three months’ imprisonment is usually given, one only 
would be consistent with justice, or where a sentence of twelve 
months is given four would be sufficient. Mr. Hopwood con- 
fessedly acts on the principles he enunciates, with results which 
he thinks are beneficent, not only to criminals, but also to the 
ublic. Other authorities, including the magistrates and the 
1eads of the police, it is believed (and not without warrant), hold 
them to be mischievous. 
In commenting on spoken words it is, we admit, the fairest 


thing to set out the whole speech, for detached sentences may be, 
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and often are, much modified by the context ; but, as this is im- 
possible in an article like the present, we will endeavour to ex- 
tract from the address above mentioned certain principles which 
we conceive there can be no doubt that Mr. Hopwood laid down. 
They are as follows :— 


1. That sentences are generally too severe. 

2. That a criminal should only be punished for the crime 
immediately under the consideration of the Court, no matter how 
many previous crimes he may have committed and been tried for. 

3. That severity of punishment has been tried and has been 
found to be not efficacious. 

4. That diminished severity in Liverpool has diminished 
crime. 

5. That in sentences the temptation to which the prisoner 
has been subjected should be taken into consideration. 


With regard to the first proposition—namely, that sentences are 
generally too severe, Mr. Hopwood may be right, although autho- 
rity, as we have suggested, is against him. It is true that there 
has been a general tendency for many years towards leniency in 
punishments. If Mr. Hopwood can make out that a sentence of 
one month is sufficiently deterrent, a sentence of three months 
would be cruel. Upon this point we insist most strongly, that 
the end and object of punishment is to deter, and that reforma- 
tion, however desirable it may be, is only an incident. The object 
is, first, to deter the offender from offending himself; and, 
secondly, to deter others from offending. If this can be done by 
sentences which are loosely called “lenient,” as well as by 
sentences described as “severe,” Mr. Hopwood has proved his 
case. But whether or not he has proved it is what we propose to 
consider. 

With regard to the second proposition, that only the crime for 
which the offender is being tried should be considered in the 
sentence, if the object of punishment is to deter, and it is found 
that the punishments previously inflicted do not deter, it seems 
logical to increase the punishment in the hopes of its becoming 
deterrent. Abstention from crime is practised habitually by the 
majority of mankind. If aman who has made thieving a pro- 
fession were absolutely certain to receive fifty lashes with a cat- 
o’-nine-tails immediately after a theft, he would abstain. The 
inconvenience on one side would outbalance the desire on the 
other, “the malady of not wanting”; but if this is true, and 
it is found by experience that previous punishments have not 
afforded sufficient inducement to abstain, it is surely not un- 
reasonable to try to increase the punishment up to abstention 

int. 

The third and fourth propositions, viz. that severity of punishment 
has been tried, and has been found inefficacious, and that dimi- 
nished severity in Liverpool has diminished crime, may be taken 
together. In the first place, has severity of punishment been 
found inefficacious ? This question is quite apart from that of 
the cruelty of unnecessarily severe punishments, But has it been 
shown by experience that severe punishments have not been 
efficacious to deter ? The familiar instance given is the sentence of 
death for sheep-stealing, which was the sentence provided by law 
for that offence within living memory. As long as the death sen- 
tence was the penalty, sheep-stealing went on in the Western 
counties; after the death sentence ceased to be the penalty, the 
crime died out. But the fact was that the death sentence for such an 
offence so shocked the public conscience that juries would not con- 
vict, and the offenders had a fair prospect of getting off scot free. 
When juries had no longer any hesitation in convicting, and a long 
term of imprisonment or penal servitude was almost certain to fol- 
low, sheep-stealing became not good enough This, we believe, to 
be the true explanation ; uncertainty in punishment is a fruitful 
source of crime, and whether Mr. Hopwood’s so-called system or 
the general practice of other criminal tribunals is right, it is little 
less than a scandal that on one side of the invisible line which 
separates the city of Liverpool from the county of Lancashire a man 
should be liable to three months’ imprisonment for an offence for 
which he would get only one month on the other. As to the diminu- 
tion of crime in the city of Liverpool, figures are very deceptive. It 
is possible, and indeed probable, that magistrates who do not 
approve of Mr. Hopwood’s principles do not commit prisoners to 
the Sessions if they can help it, they either send them elsewhere 
or deal with them themselves ; and the Report of the Chief Con- 
stable of Liverpool just issued is sadly against Mr. Hopwood’s 
theory of a diminution of crime, for he says that, not only has 
there been a considerable increase in the number of robberies in 
the last year, but the number of habitual thieves has latterly 
largely increased. Indeed, the danger is that Liverpool, with all 
its wealth, may become a happy hunting-ground for thieves, 
which is a little hard on the population and also upon the police. 
Figures, as representing the number of persons sent for trial at 
the Sessions, are more than usually deceptive, as far as any de- 
duction from them can be made as to the state of crime; but the 
figures represent offenders in the aggregate. If, as Mr. Hopwood 
suggests, his lenient sentences have diminished crime, this must 
have taken place by a process of reasoning by individuals. A 
professional thief (we will say) practising in the city must have 
reasoned in this way :—“I feel very much tempted to commit 
this theft ; but the Recorder’s sentences are so lenient that I 
will not do it.” We can fancy such a man stepping across 
the city boundary with a sense of freedom. “Here I am in the 
county, the county magistrates give penal servitude; Mr. 
Hopwood has never given it, although he has had 2,000 cases of 


crime before him ; moreover, the magistrates give long sentences 
of imprisonment ; therefore, I will commit a robbery at once.” 
Does any one seriously believe that severe punishments, whatever 
may be the other objections to them, are less deterrent than 
lenient ones? When Mr. Ifopwood says, as he is reported to 
have said in the charge above referred to, that “the question of 
punishment has been too long treated as one of system on paper 
supported by theoretical anticipations [this, we suppose, is a 
misprint] without sufficient regard to flesh and blood, the weak. 
ness of human nature, and the overmastering temptation to. 
which it is subject,” he is treading, in our opinion, on very 
dangerous ground indeed. We ought to feel, it would appear, 
for a poor fellow who is tempted by the sight of a splendid piece of 
plate or jewelry, or, if he be horsily inclined, a very fine horse, and 
modify our sentences according to his temptation. If this theo: 
were carried out to its legitimate conclusions, stealing the Koh-i- 
noor diamond would hardly be deserving of any punishment at al] 
—we doubt whether logically it might not be made into a meri- 
torious transaction. Is it possible to conceive a scale of punish- 
ments which shall take into consideration flesh and blood, the 
weakness of humen nature, and temptation? After all, who is 
to judge of a man’s temptation? One man’s temperament may 
make him much more liable to temptation than another's, 
Prisons and penal servitude were invented to assist men in 
making up their minds whether they should commit crimes or 
not, that they do give men very valuable assistance in that way is 
certain. We do not in the least believe in the eflicacy of mild 
punishments as a deterrent, although, for aught we know, the 
me scale of punishments is too high ; but that remains to be 
proved. 


THE CLOSE OF THE RACING SEASON. 


bo racing season has now come to an end, and we propose 
to take a short survey of the principal meetings since the 
last of those at Newmarket. At Liverpool Mr. J. Hammond's 
Garter beat ten other two-year-olds for the Knowsley Nursery, 
although giving every one of them weight. Roseus ran him toa 
head at 29 Ibs., and Spring Cup ran him to half a length at 26lbs.; 
but he had had to wait a long time before he got an opening, and 
at the distance, where he obtained a clear course for the first 
time, he was so far behind the leading horses that his victory 
seemed impossible; so, although hard fought, it was in reality 
rather a brilliant one. He had lately been estimated within 
13 lbs. of Surefoot, and he is generally considered a level, lengthy 
colt, and especially well shaped behind the saddle; moreover, 
with three crosses of Touchstone, Birdcatcher, and Melbourne, 
and two of Gladiator, there is nothing wanting in respect to his 
breeding. It was a great compliment to Captain L. Heywood 
Jones’s Theophilus to lay 5 to 1 on him when meeting Sir 
R. Jardine’s Lord Lorne, the winner of the Ascot Stakes, the 
Ascot New Biennial, and the Drawing-Room Stakes at Good- 
wood, for the Bickerstafle Stakes, even making allowance for 
his third in the Cambridgeshire ; yet these long odds were amply 
justified, as he won easily by a couple of lengths. Possibly Lord 
Lorne was somewhat out of form; for two days later, with odds 
laid upon him, he was beaten by three and a half lengths, for the 
Liverpool St. Leger, by Mr. Abington’s Freemason, whom he had 
himself beaten by a very similar distance when giving him almost 
as much weight at Ascot. Mr. Abington’s handsome, and very 
speedy, four-year-old colt, Juggler, won the Liverpool Stewards 
Cup easily under the heaviest weight in the race. He won the 
same stake a year ago; and all his three victories of the last two 
years—he has oniy run half a dozen times in the course of them— 
have been gained at Aintree. 

The Liverpool Cup had excited a good deal of interest imme- 
diately after the Cambridgeshire, because the second and third in 
that race—Claribelle and Theophilus, who had been separated by 
a head—were handicapped for it with only 11b. less between them. 
As the handicap had been made before the Cambridgeshire was 
run, it reflected very great credit upon its compilers, Messts- 
Topham and Mainwaring. Before the race, however, Captain 
L. Heywood Jones decided to run his four-year-old, Theo- 
sophist, instead of Theophilus. Strange to say, Claribelle now 
only finished fifth to Philomel, who had run twelfth in the Cam- 
bridgeshire, while Réve d'Or, who had run eleventh for the same 
race, now ran second. It is true that Claribelle was receiving 
4 lbs. less from Philomel, and 6 Ibs. less from Réve d'Or, than m 
the Cambridgeshire, but this alone was not nearly enough 
account for the reversal of form. The true cause of it may have 
been that Claribelle failed to stay the quarter of a mile by which 
the Liverpool Cup course exceeds that of the Cambridgeshire 
length. Theosophist ran third, and his victory on the following 
day in the Great Lancashire Handicap made the Liverpool Cup 
form of Philomel and Réve d’Or appear still better and still mor 
surprising when considered in relation to their Cambridgeshte 
running. The Liverpool Cup was the first race of importanee 
won by Cclonel North, who has spent very large sums 12 | 

urchase of racing stock. His lengthy, short-legged, and yr a 
ipped mare, Philomel, if not exactly very graceful, is © 
excellent stamp, and she is a direct descendant of ag ee 
while her dam was by the good little Lecturer, who lan 
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very large stake for the late Lord Hastings at a time when it was 
sorely needed. 

At Derby, a field of twenty-three came out for the Chesterfield 
Nursery Handicap, which Major Egerton had made with such 
skill that bookmakers laid as much as 10 to 1 against the 
two first favourites, while thirteen horses were backed at 100 
to 6, or less; yet he had allowed himself a margin of less than 
2st., and at the finish the three placed horses were all carrying 
within a very few pounds of the middle weight. He showed quite 
as much knowledge of his subject as did his critics in the betting- 
ring; for, although the latter were right in making Killowen the 
favourite, he only won by a head from Devilfish, who started at 
25 to 1, while Ambassador, against whom 20 to 1 had been laid, 
was third, half a length off. A head behind him followed Ratton, 
with Roseus close to him; so it was a beautiful race, as well as a 
magnificent piece of handicapping, the first five horses finishing 
ina cluster. Killowen had been handicapped as 16 lbs. inferior 
to Garter before the Houghton Meeting, and as his running now 
with Devilfish and Ambassador, who ran second and third, pretty 
nearly bore out the estimate then formed of their merits in rela- 
tion to himself, it is probable that Garter may still be about a 
stone in front of him. Like Philomel, he is a grandson of Solon, 
and consequently he also represents Melbourne blood, as also do 
both Theophilus and Theosophist, whom we have already had 
eecasion to mention. Killowen has double-crosses of Melbourne, 
Emilius, and Bay Middleton in his pedigree. On the second day 
at Derby, Mr. Houldsworth’s Ponza, who had finished in the 
rear-rank for the race just noticed, gave weight to all her oppo- 
aents for the Doveridge Stakes of 750/., and won by a length. A 
most unusual thing happened earlier on the same afternoon. Owing 
to the dense fog, the jockey who was making the running for the 
Foston Selling Plate got off the course, and sent his horse with a 
crash into some black boards, while some of the other jockeys 
found themselves in a lane. Two horses that had persevered 
fought out a pretty finish; but the stewards declared the race 
void, on the ground that not one of the nine starters had 
tun the right course. Half an hour afterwards it had cleared 
sufficiently to allow a field of fifteen to run off the Chatsworth 
Handicap of 500/., which was won by a 16 to I outsider, in 
Captain L. Heywood Jones's Coolshannagh, a filly by that very 
moderate Derby winner Sir Bevys. This, again, was an excellent 
handicap, the first four finishing within a length of each other, 
not one of them having started at less than 12 to 1. On the last 
day at Derby it was thought that Claribelle would make amends 
in the Chaddesden High Weight Handicap for her defeat for the 
Liverpool Cup, and she was again made first favourite, although 
she had to face an opposition of seventeen; but she only ran 
ninth, and the race was won by Mr. C. Hibbert’s Parga, who was 
carrying the lightest weight for her age in the race and started 
ati2to 1. But an even greater surprise was in store in the next 
race, the Osmaston Nursery Handicap of 5o0o/., for which seven- 
teen horses ran and Prince of Tyre was a strong favourite. As 
much as 20 to 1 was laid against the winner, Mr. J. Glover's 
Oxeye, who had won four races, run second three times, and been 
unplaced only twice this season. This chestnut colt by the little- 
known stallion Oxlip, by Strathconan, had been wonderfully 
cheaply bought after a Selling Race for 290 guineas. On the 
afternoon of Oxeye’s last victory we had one of the, to our mind, 
highly objectionable exhibitions of two-year-olds running a two- 
mile course. Among the starters was San Marino, the two-year- 
ld winner of the Feather Plate over an even longer course at 
Newmarket ; but the favourite was Mr. T. Holmes’s Dauntless, 
who had lately won races over a mile at Neweastle and Liver- 

I, and he now won, after a hard race, by three-quarters of a 
ength from Theosophist and a length from San Marino. 

At Northampton, Mr. Hammond's two-year-old filly Enamel 
showed herself much nearer Lord Penrhyn’s Far Niente than had 
been generally supposed ; for she had been handicapped 8 lbs. below 
him in October, and now at only 3]bs. she ran a dead-heat with 
him, and was subsequently only beaten by a neck. On the same 
day, Devilfish and Rotten Row, a couple of two-year-olds that 
had hitherto been ranked as third or fourth class, won races from 
large fields, and showed so much improvement that they must 
be estimated higher when calculations have to be made for next 
‘Season. 

The Manchester Meeting was, as usual, very largely patronized 

owners of racehorses, and two hundred and thirty-eight horses 
tan in the course of the three days. Mr. H.'T. Barclay’s Galway, 
who a week earlier had run third to Oxeye for the Osmaston 
Nursery at Derby, and three lengths behind Shall We Remember, 
now, when meeting her on 5 lbs. better terms, beat the last-named 
filly by half a length for the Lancaster Nursery. The best form 
shown in the race was that of Captain Machell’s Innisheen, who 
ey 8 Ibs. and ran him to a neck; and, judging from 
heen’s subsequent running in the Eglington’ Nursery, he 
«annot be very smart, even when due allowance is made for the 
Weight he was then carrying. Sir Robert Jardine’s neat little 
uestnut colt, Wise Man, who had begun the year well by win- 
ning the Lincolnshire Handicap on the third day of the racing 
ager ended it by winning the Lancashire Handicap on the last 

y of it but one, bringing up his winnings in stakes to some- 

over 2,000/, Curiously enough, he had not won a single 

mace between times. There was heavy rain on the Friday night, 
the course was very heavy in consequence on the Satur- 

¥, and, although fine throughout the day, it was so misty 
it was impossible to see anything of the racing more 


than a quarter of a mile off. There was a field of twenty-eight 
for the Manchester November Handicap, a race that had given 
rise to a great deal of betting beforehand, Mr. Abington’s Lady 
Rosebery, the winner of last year’s Liverpool Autumn Cup, was 
the favourite at 9 to 1; Amphion, the winner of the Jubilee 
Stakes and two races at Ascot, and Vasitas, the winner of the 
Grand Prix de Paris, came next in favouritism at 10 to I,and then 
came Mercy, the hog-maned Ringmaster, Ashplant,and Fallow 
Chat at from 14 to 17 to 1. There was scarcely room for the 
large field at the start, and in the six or seven breaks-away there 
was a good deal of crowding and crushing. Ashplant bolted at 
an early stage of the proceedings, and took no further part in the 
contest. The old plater, Tommy Tittlemouse, made the running 
during the greater part of the race. On entering the straight he 
was beaten, and so also was Amphion, whose heavy weight told 
upon him in the heavy ground, in addition to which it is probable 
that, excellent as he is, he may not be a good stayer. The winner 
of the Grand Prix, who had nearly a stone less on his back, 
struggled on a little longer; but he was well beaten a quarter 
of a mile from home. Rather to the surprise of the majority of 
the spectators, the six-year-old Irish hurdle-racer, Conservator, 
a son of Arbitrator, whose stock have run very well during 
the last month or two, was now leading, under his light 
weight of 6 st. 10 lbs. Below the distance he was challenged 
by Mr. Vyner’s Fallow Chat, who passed him easily, and 
won by a length and a half. Conservator finished about as 
far in front of Phil. The second, third, and fourth in the 
race had started at 33, 40, and roo to 1, and the first, 
second, and third favourites did not finish among the leading 
ten. Goldseeker, for whom 8,o00/. was refused after he won 
the City and Suburban—his last victory—pulled up lame. It 
should be said to the credit of Mr. Vyner that he himself not 
only bred Fallow Chat, who is a bay filly of a useful rather than 
very ornamental type, but also her sire, Hagioscope (by Speculum 
out of a Macaroni mare, grand-dam by Stockwell), as well as her 
dam, Stonechat, who was by Adventurer out of a King Tom 
mare. Her only other victory of the year had been in the Lincoln 
Autumn Handicap. She was now ridden by Luke, who has won 
twenty-six races in France this season, but has only had seven- 
teen mounts altogether in England. The 7st. 5 lbs. which she 
carried was rather below the middle weight of the handicap, and 
it cannot be said that the winners of the great handicaps during 
the past season, with the exception of Amphion, have done any- 
thing very extraordinary. Then the great three-year-old races 
have been almost monopolized by Donovan, and by far the most 
interesting racing of the past season has been among the two- 
year-olds—a fact which may well lead us to hope for excellent 
three-year-old racing next year. 


THE MAXIM GUN, 


i ee give an exact description of a piece of mechanism such as 
the Maxim gun in an article of this nature, and without the 
aid of diagrams, would be a hopeless task, and we shall not 
endeavour to do more, therefore, than furnish a general idea of 
the principles on which the automatic system is based, The 
weapon which has attained so much notoriety of late years, 
made its first appearance at the Inventions Exhibition of 1884, 
but has since been considerably altered and improved upon. 
Striking and original as the invention was, it did not at first 
make much way towards favour, owing to the prejudice against 
machine-guns in the military mind, engendered to a great extent 
by the failure of the mitrailleuse in 1870, and the numerous 
cases of guns “jamming” in our recent small wars. The 
French mitrailleuse was as heavy as a field-piece, was very 
cumbersome, had only a very moderate rate of fire, and a range 
only equal to that of the musketry of the period. Its successors 
of the Gatling and Gardner types had all the same tendency to 
get out of order at a critical moment, and many gallant lives 
have been recently lost owing to their “jamming,” especially 
with the naval brigades that have had charge of them in our 
battles in the Soudan. Their fire was likewise inaccurate, because 
of the fact that they were all fired by working a crank or lever, 
and the impulse given to the gun by the force that had to be 
applied was sufficient to divert its aim. Another cause of in- 
accuracy was the heating of the barrels when the fire was at all 
rapid. 

‘The novelty of the Maxim system consisted in this, that the force 
of recoil, which was a source of trouble in other patterns, was 
turned to good account, and utilized for the eminently practical 
purpose of loading and firingthe gun. The mechanism, therefore, 
became entirely automatic, and a force which had to be counter- 
acted by brakes and other costly devices, was now absorbed, and set 
to profitable work, like a burglar in a convict prison. A wasted 
energy was diverted to a useful purpose, and became the principal 
element of success. That this is so will be apparent from the 
following considerations. The “jamming,” which was the 
most fatal defect of previous patterns, occurred owing to the 
cartridge being damp and hanging fire, while the crank or 
lever was being rapidly worked. It was therefore, perhaps, 
partially withdrawn when in the very act of exploding, 
the forward end of the case was driven firmly into the 
chamber, and the mechanism thrown out of gear. Or, again, 
the crank may well, in the heat and excitement of action, 
be worked so rapidly that the cartridges, which fall into position 
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in the older systems by their own weight, eannot attain their 
allotted position in due time. They are, therefore, crushed in the 
act of falling, and the guns put out of action. This is why 
machine-guns have so constantly refused to act just at the 
supreme moment when their powers are most needed, and these 
are the defects Mr. Maxim has especially succeeded in over- 
coming. In the automatic gun, which is his invention, the first 
cartridge is exploded by simply pressing a button, much in the 
same way as one rings an electric bell. The recoil engendered 
by the explosion opens the breech, inserts a fresh cartridge, 
throws out the old one, and explodes the next round. This 
one in like manner causes the same movements to be auto- 
matically repeated, and “so ad infinitum,” like the fleas. The 
cartridges are “ fed” from a revolving belt, which can be quickly 
replaced, when emptied, by a full one. There is only one barrel, 
usually of a calibre suitable for a rifle, although, with slightly 
different arrangements, larger natures have been proposed, and 
are being experimented with at present. The rate of fire thus 
obtained with these cartridges is about six hundred rounds per 
minute. 

It will be understood that, since the explosion of a cartridge is 
entirely dependent on the recoil caused by that of its predecessor, 
a jam owing to a “hang fire ” or a “ miss fire” is simply an im- 
possibility. All that would then occur would be that the gun 
would cease firing, and none of the mechanism would be in the 
least injured or out of gear. A few seconds would be sufficient 
for a man to remove the cause of trouble, and the bullets. would 
again pursue the even tenor of their way. The automatic 
system, however, has likewise a considerable advantage over 
others, in so far that no external force is brought to bear on the 
gun to fire it. One of the chief causes of inaccuracy in the other 
types is, therefore, entirely obviated, and on a perfectly rigid 
platform a Maxim gun, once carefully laid and set in action, 
should go on putting bullet after bullet into the target without 
any relaying or interference being required. The fact of its only 
having a single barrel likewise gives it an advantage in a 
way we have not alluded to as yet. It can be ponies a with 
water, and the temperature of the barrel kept down by this 
means. This is provided for by surrounding it with a water 
jacket in such a manner that the water has not only to be heated, 

ut also evaporated. The barrel cannot, therefore, become 
heated beyond 212° Fahrenheit. It is found in practice that, 
after 600 rounds have been fired rapidly, the water in the 
jacket commences to boil, and that it subsequently evaporates at 
the rate of one and a half pints for every 1,000 rounds fired in 
rapid succession. After 2,000 rounds have been thus discharged 
it becomes necessary to replenish the water; but it is not neces- 
sary to cease firing to do so. This rapid evaporation of the water 
is looked upon by some as the weak point of the system; but the 
occasions on which it would be necessary to fire at the maximum 
rate from one gun for three minutes would not often occur, and 
it would, in any case, not be a matter of extreme difficulty to 
carry a few quarts of reserve water with the gun, The other 
natures of machine-guns become so heated after firing 1,000 
rounds in rapid succession that a lower rate of speed has to be 
adopted; so that here the Maxim has an immense advantage 
as long as the water holds out. We should mention that the 
force of recoil likewise introduces a detinite quantity of water 
to the jacket as each round is fired. The number of rounds per 
minute can be accurately regulated from two or three up to 
six hundred. The weight, of course, varies with the calibre, 
that of the 45” gun being 65 lbs., while the total weight of this 
piece mounted on a travelling carriage with limber and boxes, 
packed with nearly 4,000 rounds of ammunition, is only 11 cwt. 
44 lbs. The gun can be mounted in various ways according to 
the uses for which it is intended, but is usually placed on 
a tripod stand or on a travelling two-wheeled carriage; in 
every case it is pivoted on a universal joint capable of motion 
in any direction, It stands about 3 ft. high, is 4 ft. 9 in. 
long, and is protected by a steel shield which is fixed on its 
carriage or stand and weighs 70 lbs. This would be an im- 
mense protection to the man working it, who can do so sitting 
low down behind it and completely covered, as far as his front 
is concerned, from musketry fire. The tactical application of 
the weapon is a point on which opinion is still a good deal at 
variance, because it has never been subjected to anything like 
a practical trial. The next big war will certainly see it in use, 
andascheme of tactics will then be evolved from the experience of 
the campaign. Contrary toour usual custom, we have taken the 
field first in regard to machine-guns, and they have, in the recently- 
issued Infantry Drill, attained a recognized position in the 
organization of our forces. They are intended for use with the 
advanced guard, and will find congenial employment on outpost 
and reconnaissance duties too, where they will probably be pro- 
fitably associated with the mounted infantry, an arm which we 
have likewise been the first to adopt. It is a remarkable and 
somewhat extraordinary circumstance that in the service in 
which it would seem that there lay the widest sphere of action 
for its powers, the Maxim gun is conspicuous by its absence. The 
navy patronize the Hotchkiss and Nordenfelt, and other systems, 
but not a Maxim is to be found on board their ships. Yet 
for use in the tops, in boats, or to repel an attack of 
torpedo-boats, this weapon seems especially suited, while there 
would here be no danger of a want a vater for the jacket. The 
service which has most cause to regret the jamming tendencies 
of other patterns should try their luck next time with an arm 


that will not play them false in that respect, and will shoot gs 
straight, if not straighter, than any other. With all thes 
vaunted guns, however, there is always the difficulty of picking 
up the range, owing to the impossibility of seeing where you; 
shots fall. With field-artillery itself this is a matter of 
difficulty, even at ranges as short as 1,500 yards, and the help ty 
vision in the smoke the explosion of a common shell supplies. But 
with small-bore machine-guns there is no indication whatever to 
guide us, and a stream of bullets may be flying altogether wide of 
the mark, and an enormous waste of ammunition taking place, 
without the gun-detachment being any the wiser. Range-finding 
has entirely to be trusted, and range-finding on service has not, as 
yet, shown itself altogether above suspicion. 


THE ARGENTINE CRISIS, 
4 be Argentine Republic is passing through a severe financial 


and commercial crisis, which threatens to become severer 
still. For some years past the Republic itself, the provinces or 
States of which it is composed, and the municipalities have been 
borrowing in Europe in a most extravagant manner. Most of 
the loans have been raised in London; but at length the British 
investing public became alarmed at the haste with which deh 
was being piled up, and then issues were made upon the Continent, 
especially in Paris, Berlin, and Amsterdam. At the same time, 
too, to encourage the opening up of the country by means of rail- 
ways, guarantees were most lavishly given by the Federal Govern- 
ment. New lines were projected in every direction ; many of 
them have been built or are being constructed, and not a few run 
parallel to old lines, while many pass through districts as yet u- 
settled. Other industrial enterprises were likewise encouraged, 
and the result is that the number of loans raised and Companies 
brought out in Europe of late years has been such, as we have 
said, that the European public refused to subscribe any longer. 
At the end of September last the Statist published a list of the 
borrowings and Company issues from the beginning of 1882 to 
the date at which the article appeared. ‘The whole amount 
applied for was, in round figures, 110} millions sterling. Some 
of the loans, it is to be recollected, were Conversion loans, and 
therefore added nothing to the already existing debt. But, on 
the other hand, the whole of the loans brought out upon the 
Continent are not included, as it was found impossible 
to get correct information respecting the smaller of these. 
Several small issues in London, too, were excluded. Setting 
off the omissions against the conversions, it may be said 
that, in round figures, the Argentine Republic, the provinces, 
cities, and industrial Companies raised in Europe, or at least 
attempted to raise, about 100 millions sterling in 73} year. 
This, it will be admitted, was going rather fast for a population 
of about four millions. But this is not all. The Buenos Ayres 
Standard, which is edited by a well-known statistician, published 
at the end of last month a table of the new Companies brought 
out in the Argentine Republic itself since 1882. It is evident 
that the list was suggested by the table published in the Statist 
a month previously ; but it is not clear whether the Standards 
figures, like those of the Statist, include the year 1882. The 
substance of what our Buenos Ayres contemporary tells us is that 
since 1882 new Companies have been issued in the Argentine 
Republic with capitals amounting in the aggregate to very nearly 
Goo millions of dollars. It will be understood that the issues at 
home are quite separate from and in addition to the issues iu 
Europe. There is this further difference between them, that the 
issues in Europe are all gold obligations. The loans have to be 
paid, principal and interest, in gold, and the dividends on the 
shares are likewise payable in gold; but the capital raised at 
home is in paper. Over and above all this, the National Mort- 
gage Bank and the Hypothecary Bank of the province of Buenos 
Ayres have issued Cedulas, which the Buenos Ayres Standard 
estimates to amount to about 500 millions of dollars at the pre 
sent time. These two banks are somewhat like the Crédil 
Foncier of France. They lend to owners of houses and lands; 
but they do not lend money; they lend bonds secured by mort- 
gage on the houses and lands, the borrower selling the bonds fer 
the best price he can get. The bonds are called Cedulas, and 
they therefore represent debt incurred by the owners of houses 
and lands in the Argentine Republic—that is to say, in a popula- 
tion of about four millions of souls—and the debt is estimated " 
a competent authority at about 500 millions of dollars. We find, 
then, that in less than eight years the owners of houses and lands 
have incurred debts amounting in the aggregate to 500 mir 
lions of dollars, that new Companies have been floated at home 
with capitals amounting in the aggregate to about 600 millions 
of dollars, and that loans have been raised and Compan 
floated in Europe amounting in the aggregate to about 100 mr 
lions sterling. And all this, we repeat, has been done by # 
population of about four millions of souls. 
While all this was going on an Act was passe 
what was called free banking—that is to say, ban 
° ° ld in the 
right of note issue on condition that they deposited gold. ‘act 
Treasury. Most of the provinces founded banks under this 4¢ 
and borrowed largely in Europe in order to do so, and the — 
new and old, immediately began to issue notes in comp't us 
with one another. The issue soon became excessive, and the PY 
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chasing power of the notes of course declined. We may remark, 
in passing, that specie payments are suspended, and the notes, 
therefore, are legal tender. This excessive issue of notes, together 
with the still more excessive issue of Cedulas, and the great 
faflux of foreign capital, gave rise to a speculation rerely 
eled. Prices of all kinds rose to unheard of heights. Per- 
= speculation was wildest in houses and lands. The two 
mortgage banks referred to above were eager to lend to any in- 
tending purchaser who applied to them, and the purchasers, 
finding such accommodating bankers, were not slow in making 
lication. As an example of the recklessness that ensued, we 
fnd it stated in the Buenos Ayres Standard that in the summer 
of 1887 a piece of ground in the city of Buenos Ayres was offered 
to the Government for half 2 million of dollars, twelve months | 
later it could have been bought fora million of dollars, and in the 
summer of this year it was purchased by the Government for five 
millions of dollars. In two short years the price of this plot was | 
multiplied ten times. Probably this is an extreme case, but there 
js no doubt that somethmg similar has occurred all over the 
Republic. Men saw the chance, in Johnson’s phrase, of becoming | 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice, and they were eager to seize 
it, They rushed to the mortgage banks for loans, and the loans | 
were given without stint, and it is tobe feared with very insufficient | 
examination. Hardly less wild, however, was the speculation in , 
securities, and more particularly in the shares of new Companies. 
The fact that in so small and backward a population such vast. | 
jssues could have been made in seven or eight years is evidence | 
enough of the wildness of the speculation. It is stated by our 
Buenos Ayres contemporary that only part of the capital of 
these new Companies has yet been paid. It is, however, now 
being called up in instalments monthly or quarterly. But the 
subscribers are very often unable to meet the calls. Even men | 
ted wealthy have been obliged to ask for delay. The result | 
ofthe whole is that the value of the legal tender-notes went on 
constantly falling. As specie payments are suspended, gold is 
bought and sold like any other commodity, the price, of course, 
being measured in paper. When gold was quoted at a premium | 
of about 80, the Government became alarmed, and, instead of | 
recognizing its own mistakes, accused speculators of manipulating | 
the gold market and endangering the credit of the country. 
Accordingly, it forbad what are called time bargains in gold, and 
when the authorities of the Stock Exchange offered some remon- 
strance, the Stock Exchange was closed by force, and only opened 
again on a promise from the authorities that time bargains would 
in future be prevented. The obstinacy of the Government in 
clinging to its mad policy, and its childishness in attributing the 
blame of the result to others, alarmed the public, and the pre- 
nium on gold continued to rise. In other words, the value of the 
notes fell more rapidly than before, until at last 240 paper dollars 
were worth nomore than 100 dollars in gold. Then at last the 
Government became seriously alarmed, and adopted measures 
which, if taken a couple of years previously, might have prevented 
aserious crisis, but which unfortunately were put forward too 
late. It stopped the issue of Cedulas by the National Mortgage 
Bank, it ordered the withdrawal of the notes of the National 
Bank, it promised to contract the note issues of other banks, and it 
entered into negotiations with the Government of the province of 
Buenos Ayres to stop the issue of notes and Cedulas in the pro- 
vince. It undertook itself to withdraw the notes of the National 
Bank, which was throwing upon the taxpayers an obligation that 
ought to have rested upon the shareholders. But, on the other 
hand, it increased the capital of the bank very largely, taking a 
portion of the increase itself in repayment for the withdrawal of 
the notes—an illusory compensation. And, lastly, it ordered the 
tale of a tract of country larger than all Germany. 

Had the excessive issues of notes and Cedulas been prevented | 
years ago, all would have been well; but to stop further issues 
now, and actually to withdraw the issues of the National Bank, 
exceeding 41 millions of dollars, is to threaten with ruin every 
speculator in the Argentine Republic, and to endanger the posi- 
tion even of investors. The wild speculation in land and houses, 
for example, was fostered by the readiness with which the two 
mortgage banks made advances to the owners of houses and 
lands. Every one who bought calculated that he would be able 
tosell again to some other speculator, and that the mortgage 
t would go on lending as freely as ever. But if Cedula 
issues are stopped, the mortgage banks cannot go on lending; 
speculators, therefore, cannot obtain accommodation, alarm will 
be excited, and almost inevitably there will be a ruinous fall. 
Further, if the 41 millions of dollars in notes now issued by the 
National Bank are withdrawn, an artificial scarcity will be created 
m the Buenos Ayres money market. Every borrower will be 
called upon by lenders to repay the loans made to them, and 
nobody will be able to obtain accommodation from his banker. 
Asa matter of course, there will be alarm, probably even con- 
sternation, and prices will fall, perhaps, as much in a day as they 
tose before in weeks or months. It is, of course, better to apply 
&remedy now than to let matters become even worse, and, there- 

re, bring on a more ruinous catastrophe. But, all the same, the 
tpplication of remedies now is likely to be attended by the 
gravest consequences. That this is the view taken in the Argen- 
tine Republic itself is very clear, from the fact that the premium 
‘gold, which was about 140 per cent. when first the Govern- 
Ment recognized the magnitude of the errors it had committed, 

“to about 100 per cent. when remedial measures were pro- 
mised, but has been rising again very rapidly. At the end of 


last week it was as high as 132 per cent., and, though there 
has been a slight decline since, the probability appears to 
be that before very long it will be higher than it ever hitherto 
has been. All this means that, while a little while ago 240 
paper dollars were worth no more than 100 dollars in gold, 
the public regained confidence when remedial measures were 
promised to the extent that 200 paper dollars exchanged for 100 
gold dollars. But now that the remedial measures have been 
made known, and time has been given to consider them, the 
value of paper has again fallen alarmingly, so that at the end of 
last week 232 paper dollars were worth not more than 100 
dollars in gold, Of course everything possible is being done to 
persuade the public that there is no cause for panic, that the 
Government has very large funds in the sar that its credit 
abroad is excellent, that in the immense tracts of unsettled lands 
it owns it has reserves to draw upon far beyond its needs, and 
that the large immigration from Europe is reinforcing the popu- 
lation so rapidly, is so extending the area of cultivation, and is 
increasing wealth so fast, that, if the people will but have con- 
fidence in themselves and in their country, all will go right. Of 
course, too, the great financial houses all over Europe that have 
brought out loans and Companies in such numbers of late, and 
that have thereby committed themselves so deeply, are support- 
ing the market; but it is difficult to see, nevertheless, how a 
catastrophe can be avoided. The crisis may be prolonged, but it 
will be strange indeed if, on that very account, it does not 
become more &nd more acute. 


PICTURES OF EGYPT. 


T was a bold act on the part of Mr. Frederick Goodall, R.A., 

to collect his work of thirty years in the exhibition which is 
now on view at Messrs. Graves’s galleries in Pall Mall East. A 
few years ago Mr. Goodall might have anticipated a more 
popular success than he has any right to expect now, since his 
methods: are old-fashioned and his style constrained within 
academic limits. We confess, however, to being pleasantly 
surprised by the general effect of these fifty examples of Egyp- 
tian painting, executed between 1859 and 1889. We did not 
think, if we may misquote Macbeth without flippancy, that 
there was so much tone in the old man. When we have seen 
these pictures hanging singly on the walls of the Royal Academy, 
we have been apt to be struck rather by their bright thinness, by 
their tendency to garishness, than by their harmony. But doubt~ 
less the kindly element of time has done much for them; at all 
events, when they hang side by side in no alien company, they 
are rather pleasant to look at. 

When Mr. Goodall was bringing home, thirty years ago, his 
Eastern studies, and was exhibiting these and his more elaborate 
Oriental compositions, they were looked forward to eagerly, 
and were hailed with delight; they were a novelty, if not a 
revelation. But Egypt was much less known then than it 
is now. The incidents of life among an obscure people are 
always attractive to us, and we suspect that it was the in- 
cidents more than the execution of the paintings that in- 
terested the British public; to whom were welcome the unusual 
Eastern sunsets, and of course the constantly recurring Mother 
and Infant theme, the babe in this case held on the shoulder 
or in the palm of the hand. But Mr. Goodall’s work fails to- 
day to raise much enthusiasm in the breast of the spectator, 
who sees on every hand more minute, realistic, and animated 
portraiture of Oriental life and effects. We confess, for our own 
part, to preferring Mr. Goodall’s studies to his more elaborate 
compositions ; for instance, (20) and (23), of men swathed in 
voluminous draperies, standing in groups talking together in the 
sunset light, are very effective, while the majority of the larger 
compositions are undoubtedly laboured and wanting in con- 
viction. Of the several heads of pipe-bearers, camel-drivers, and 
singing girls, the dull faces, devoid of all alertness and animation, 
are the reverse of stimulating; but then facial expression is un- 
derstood to be not a strong point of Oriental ambition. 

Of the larger pictures of incident, “ The Sheikh’s Daughter 
sowing the Dhowrah Seed” (35) into holes formed in a ragged- 
looking strip of ground, while her handmaidens hasten after her 
to pour water into each hole from an earthen ewer, is interest- 
ing. Another large canvas, “ Dwellers in Tents ” (3), is positively 
charming; the group of a woman standing with her hand out- 
stretched towards two goats is effective and good, where the effect 
of the whole is very harmonious, with its suffusion of brown 
tone over the tint and its accessories. Of the numerous “ Evening 
Prayers,” that of the Bedouin (40) is reposeful and pleasant 
with its twilight sky. But Mr. Goodall’s “ Pets of the Harem,” 
lately seen at the Royal Academy, looks sadly thin and garish 
in execution and in colour. Perhaps if this subject had been 
treated on a smaller scale, it might have been more successful, 
and the unfortunate suggestion of a Venus—absent—would not 
have been so palpable. 

We need not, however, dwell at ungracious length on the 
imperfections of — the greater part of whicli are ex- 
hibited solely by the courtesy of their owners, among whom his 
Grace the Duke of Westminster is the principal. 
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THE RED HUSSAR. 


Res English authors and composers have displayed very 
little’ capacity for the production of good comic opera. The 
work of Mr, Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan is a thing apart. 
The dramatist has humour and imagination, the composer never 
falls below a high artistic pn. of merit, which rivals and 
imitators rarely approach; and their operas are governed by an 
intelligence peculiar to themselves. When their characters do 
anything, it is with a comprehensible motive, fantastic or quaint 
as the motive may be; there is none of the meaningless “ busi- 
ness ” which the average stage-manager devises because he feels 
that characters and choristers must not stand still and do no- 
thing. A certain level of passable mediocrity is often reached 
away from the Savoy, and The Red Hussar is a case in point. 
Mr. H. Pottinger Stephens has strung together familiar stage 
incidents, which are evolved by the aid of familiar stage cha- 
racters. There are verses which rhyme and scan, but are devoid 
of fancy, feeling, or wit ; there is dialogue to match, though the 
hearer may perhaps smile at rare intervals if he is easily amused. 
Mr. Edward Solomon has composed some thirty numbers, of 
which about three have a shade of distinctive ability, the 
rest being the journeyman labour of a musician who knows 
his profession and could doubtless write year after year 
for an indefinite period half a dozen or more such scores to 
order. The parts are filled by vocalists who have studied 
singing and are accustomed to the stage, for which, however, 
they display no particular aptitude, and they are aided by a low 
comedian whose object is not to develop comic character, but 
to pick up and repeat such jokes as he can find. It has never 
been our custom to eulogize everything on the French stage to 
the depreciation of our own theatre ; on the contrary, we are con- 
vinced that plays are often better acted in London than in Paris 
—sometimes an adaptation is more artistically interpreted in one 
of our own theatres than the original was in Paris; but where 
eomic opera is concerned it is different. We have not a Judic, a 
Chaumont, a Granier, a Dupuis, and the opéra-bouffe tenor of the 
Mario-Widmer type, who very often indeed had no voice, and yet 
rendered the music very pleasantly, is unknown on our boards. 
Light comic opera is essentially a French product. Their 
librettists, if not by any means all Meilhacs and Halévys at the 
best, usually contrive to invent character and incident; the 
music, slight as it may be, seldom lacks a joyousness and appro- 
priateness that is absent in the writing of our own composers, and 
there is an art in the performance of these trifles of which our 
singing actors and actressesare ignorant. Take the average French 
success, such a piece as the Giroflé-Girofla of M. Lecoq—how 
infinitely superior it is in all respects, humour, wit, imagination, 
character, incident, novelty, melody, musical significance, to the 
very best our own manufacturers of regulation comic opera can 
produce ! 

Mr. Stephens, having nothing new to say, says it at great 
length. The “Red Hussar” is one of the many maidens known 
to fact and fiction who have followed their lovers to the wars, 
the wars in question being those campaigns in which, according 
to Uncle Toby, our armies swore terribly. Kitty Carroll's lover 
is a ruined spendthrift named Ralph Rodney, who is cast off and 
captured by Barbara Bellasys, according to her varying beliefs 
as to his pecuniary prospects. He has a rival, Sir Harry Leighton, 
who also goes to Flanders, and causes Ralph to be arrested for 
deserting his post, as he does at Kitty’s request; she, in her 
ignorance of martial law—in spite of her exploits in a red uniform, 
with high-heeled boots and gilt spurs, such as never hussar nor 
other horse soldier could or would have worn—having written 
to beg him tocome. This is practically the whole of the story ; 
for it will, of course, be understood that Kitty, who ulti- 
mately proves heiress to the fortune which Ralph had for 
a time held, is married to the man of her choice. The flirta- 
tion of Corporal Bundy and Mrs. Maghee, a military Little 
Buttercup, and the aimless philanderings of an amorous Colonel, 
fill up intervals which struck us as being very unnecessarily pro- 
tracted. Of the music the best number is a tenor song, “ Guide 
of the Night,” an aria in F, common time, which would be 
much more meritorious were it not so direct an imitation of the 
French school. Gounod, Massenet, Délibes, Adam, Bizet, and 
others have written similar melodies, and scored them in similar 
fashion ; and, if the song had been signed by Mr. Goring Thomas, 
it would have been recognized as not uncharac‘eristic work. Let 
it be admitted, however, that it isa good example of its genre. 
The great proportion of the score is sadly barren, however. We 
look thankfully at a neighbouring exit, grateful to see that we 
ean escape if the business grows wearisome beyond endurance, 
as we hear Mr. Hayden Coffin grinding out bars of insignificant 
crotchets and quavers, and trying to persuade himself and us that 
they are melodies, or as we listen to the not too rich or accurate 
intonation of Miss Marie Tempest following Mr. Solomon’s 
unsuccessful researches after and attempts at a new air in 
three-four time. The “Song of the Regiment” has spirit 
and swing, and the approval which we notice has been bestowed 
on the little duet, “The Maiden and the Cavalier,” is deserved. 
Effect is here gained by simple means, and the chorus of 
soldiers, “Tramp! Tramp!” is also lively. In order to hear 
what is bright and pretty, one has to sit out much that is dull 
and cruelly commonplace. Mr. Ben Davies, as Ralph, sings 


well enough to induce us to overlook his somewhat ponderous 


acting. Asarule the players have small chance of distinguish, 
ing themselves; but then if chances were provided it is far fron, 
certain that they would be accepted. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


A§ the end of the year approaches uncertainty in the money 
market increases. Most of the joint-stock banks make y 

their accounts on the last day of December, and for a little while 
previously they do not lend as freely as at other times. On the 
contrary, some of them require loans already made to be repaid, 
for they desire to show a large amount of money in hand and at 
the Bank of England, so as to give the impression that they 


habitually hold more cash than they really do. Commercial firms : 


also like to have large balances with their bankers at the end of 
the year, and immense sums have to be accumulated to pay in. 
terest and dividends due at the beginning of January. There is, 
therefore, a smaller supply in the short loan market, and a stronger 
demand than usual, + | consequently there is more or less of 
pressure every year towards the end of December. This year it 
is feared that the presstire may be exceptional. The causes which 
tend tomake money scarce in London operate in every great banking 
city of the world, and money is exceedingly dear already in many 
cities, more particularly in Berlin, New York, and Buenos Ayres, 
For a little while past small amounts of gold have been goi 
from London to Berlin; and if the Berlin money market shoul 
become seriously stringent, the amounts taken may be greatly in- 
creased. A demand for gold for New York is also possible; 
while a demand for Buenos Ayres is sure to make itself felt be- 
fore long. The causes of the crisis in the Argentine Republic 
are explained elsewhere; and it is pointed out that the Govern- 
ment is withdrawing the notes of the National Bank, has ordered 
the contraction of the circulation of the other banks, and has 
pledged itself to accumulate a large gold reserve. All this clearly 
cannot be done without taking gold from Europe. There must 
be sales by the Government of something which it now possesses 
in order to obtain gold, or a loan must be raised. It is possible 
that the demand may be put off till next year; but it is also pos- 
sible that the crisis may become so acute in Buenos Ayres that 
gold may have to be taken at any cost. Still, though all prudent 
people are taking precautions, the money market has remained 
easy throughout the week. The rate of discount has been only 
about 4 per cent., and at the settlement on the Stock Exchange 
which ended on Thursday evening borrowers were able to obtain 
all they required at rates ranging from 4} to 5} per cent., though 
in some few cases 54 per cent. was charged. 

While the money markets of Europe and America are thus 
tight, there is unusual ease in the Indian money market. Trade in 
India is exceedingly good, the — are of unusual magnitude, 
and the imports are also large. ‘There is likewise general activity 
in the interior, yet the discount rate of the Bank of Bengal is only 
5 per cent., while that of the Bank of Bombay is as low as 3 per 
cent. At this time last year the rates were in both cities 7 per 
cent., rising rapidly to 12 per cent. in February. Still there is a 
good Indian demand for silver, although the Indian banks are not 
willing to pay more than 44d, an oz. arly in the week the price 
advanced to 443d. per oz. But as the Indian banks were unwill- 
ing to give as much, and as the Mint ceased buying, there was a 
decline to 44d. Operators evidently are waiting for President 
Ilarrison’s Message next week. It is cAknown that an attempt 
will be made to carry through Congress a Bill doubling the pre- 
sent coinage of silver in the United States. And it is believed 
that both in the House of Representatives and in the Senate there 
are majorities sufficient to carry the measure. It is doubted 
whether President Harrison epproves or disapproves of the Bill, 
and the market is waiting for some expression of opinion by him 
to gather whether he will veto the Bill if it is passed. If the 
Message is favourable, there will probably be a sharp rise. 

The uncertainty of the money market and the Brazilian re- 
volution have taken the courage out of speculators. All depart- 
ments of the Stock Exchange, therefore, have been inactive this 
week. Other circumstances have combined to impose quiet. 
There are fears of a great coal strike at home which would 
paralyse all trade and tell most injuriously upon the earnings of 
the railway Companies. Miners are not unanimous; but there is 
evidently a strong party in favour of a strike, and the fear that 
there may be one tends to depress railway stocks. Then the 
International Department is affected by the Liquidation in 
Berlin, which ends to-day. Apparently, it will pass over with- 
out serious difficulties ; but operators have had to pay very heavy 
rates for the accommodation they obtained, and they are little in a 
position to engage in new risks. The Brazilian revolution, too, 
has further discredited the leaders of the Paris market. The 
revelations of the Comptoir d’Escompte failure were little cal- 
culated to inspire the French investing public with confidence in 
Paris bankers, and now within a few weeks after the issue of the 
National Bank of Brazil by a group of powerful bankers 
there comes the revolution in Brazil. The public, therefore, 
refuses to follow its former leaders, and speculation is for the 
time being paralysed in Paris. Still, there was a sharp rise on 
Thursday in Egyptian Unified Bonds, it being believed in Paris 
notwithstanding semi-official contradiction, that the Government 
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has now given its consent to the conversion of the Egyptian Pre- 
prence Debt. In New York the money market is very stringent, 
and islikely to become more so before the end of the year, whilea 
‘,dgment of the Supreme Court of Illinois has disorganized the 
market for Trusts. Trusts, as they are called, have been in much 
favour lately in the United States. The Gas Trust in Chicago 
was a combination of four Companies to obtain a monopoly, and 
the Court has decided that its operations are illegal. There was 
g fall in consequence of about twelve dollars in the shares of the 
Trust, and of course, if the ruling is good, other Trusts, at least in 
Illinois, are in no better case. In Buenos Ayres the Government 
js endeavouring to restore confidence by asserting that it has im- 
mense assets, that it will contract the circulation, and will accu- 
ulate a vast gold reserve. It is reported that on Thursday the 
remium on gold declined to 1144 per cent.; but, as fluctuations 
jn the premium are incessant, this will probably be followed by 
another rise. However, there has been a recovery in Cedulas 
dealt in on the London market. There has likewise been some 
recovery in Brazilian securities, the news from Rio being all 
favourable. But it will be long before confidence revives. 

The trade improvement continues most satisfactorily at home, 
and is spreading upon the Continent, and, indeed, all over the 
world. The prices of produce, therefore, re all tending up- 
wards. It is true that iron fell this week about 5s. a ton, and 
recovered only about a shilling. But this is a mere fluctuation in 
the upward movement. Speculation has been very active of late, 
and the speculators who bought cheaply have been selling with a 


handsome profit. The price of silk has risen in about six months 
fully 25 per cent., and the market is very firm. Coffee, too, is 
ising. The price in Java has been advanced, and, naturally, the 


Brazilian revolution tends to strengthen the market. Brazil is a 
great coffee producer, and if there should be disturbances the 
conveyance of the crops to the ports might be interrupted. The 
copper market, too, is steadily advancing. The consumption has 
increased very much since the failure of the Comptoir 
dEscompte, and tke production was checked by the fall of prices 
that took place early in the year. Now a great fire has broken 
out in one of the American mines, which is likely to diminish 
the supply still more. The prices of copper-mining Companies, 
therefore, have all advanced. 


HUMANITY TO THE RESCUE! 


[*The National Vigilance Association further asserted the right of 
women confined in lock-ups to be dealt with by Matrons of their own 
sex.”—Daily Paper. | 


as jesting world, too ready with its sneer 
Ot cheap derision for your works and ways, 
At last grows serious; and in shamed amaze 
Crying, W hat hideous scandal have we here ? 
Betore you, O Association! lays 
The offering of its penitence sincere. 


Alas, for wrongs unheeded, nay unknown ! 
Alas, that, after ages come and gone, 
The light of Vigilance but now has shone 

On wretched women into lock-ups thrown, 
And vainly pleading to be waited on 

By matrons of the temale sex alone! 


Ah! monstrous fruit and melancholy sign 

Of long injustice and the vassal state 

Of voteless woman! We, who legislate, 
To no such outrages ourselves resign. 

The men who on our male offenders wait 
Are all, without exception, masculine. 


Nay, ’tis no theme for laughter; ’tis a tale 
For blushes rather, if in times like these 
So pure, so civilized, so—what you please— 

The matron of a nineteenth-century gaol 
Employed in such peculiar services 

Should often be—or should be ever—male. 


Nor let the shallow critic, keen of eye 

For words alone, and miserably blind 

To vital truth within the word enshrined, 
Pretend the bull of Ireland to desery, 

Deride the wrong, and in false ease of mind 
Its very possibility deny. 


For though the vulgar hold his saying true, 
The Vigilants know better: inward aid 
From self-examination has conveyed 

This truth to them, that Nature, with the view 
Of varying her programme, has not made 

Matrons of one sex ouly, but of two. 


REVIEWS. 
FANNY BURNEY AND HER FRIENDS.* 


A before reading his book we were disposed to give 
Mr. Seeley a “ fistful of hand.” Considerable as has been 
for years the taste for the eighteenth century, Mme. d’Arblay 
has scarcely had her full share of it. A new edition of Evelina 
was published, it is true, a few years ago, and we think Cecilia 
followed. But the nineteenth century has, on the whole, refused 
to follow the laudable example of Mr. Delvile, and “ receive 
Cecilia”; while even her earlier, and to our thinking much 
more agreeable, sister has been rather cavalierly treated. The 
Branghtons (they are so forgotten that people actually print 
them Braughton) and Mr. Smith are infinitely amusing, and 
even Mme. Duval “ makes spread the spleen,’ and Captain 
Mirvan, though an intolerable brute, is, we greatly fear, by no 
means a very gross caricature of the service which made us 
a great nation at the time that it was at its best. But to the 
creator or copyist of Miss Branghton and Mr. Smith the capable 
critic shall refuse no admiration at his disposal ; and we here- 
by promise that, if any lady-novelist will during a reasonable 
time produce even one character half as good as either of these 
two, we will give her leave to write sixteen bad novels off the 
reel without a murmur from the Saturday Review. Even Miss 
Burney'’s admirers have usually treated her cavalierly. It has 
never been very clear to us whether Macaulay really liked her, 
or merely availed himself of her harmless little body as a weapon 
wherewith to deal swashing blows at Croker and at Courtiers and 
at people who do not consider the late Mr. Charles James Fox 
the ideal of all that constitutes a gentleman, a statesman, and a 

roper moral man. Even in his treatment of Bacon he hardly 
Saal on the antitheses more crudely than in this famous and 
certainly delightful essay. Thackeray, of course, was far more in 
sympathy with her, but he had more occasion to borrow than to 
praise. Elsewhere /audatur (and not so very much of that) et 
alget. 

“Mr, Seeley has devoted himself much more to the Memoirs than 
to the novels, and has indulged in but little strictly literary 
criticism. He has, however, we think, made a very good point 
in reference to the curious inequality between the best parts of 
the novels, and still more the Diary, and the worst. He has 
pointed out that at the time when Evelina, and to some extent 
Cecilia, were written, Fanny was what they would call in France 
surexcitée, by mixing at once in abundant society and in very 
literary society, and that this stimulus was wanting to her later 
work. We are not sure that he has pointed out, but it is, at any 
rate, a legitimate part of his argument, that the so-called hard- 
ships of her Court sojourn were exactly suited to stir up her ob- 
serving, if not her creating, faculty afresh. He has argued very 
well that she really possessed little strictly literary taste or 
interest in books, and that the despised family of Windsor, the 
butts of the skits of the young gentlemen of Brooks’s, and of 
kind Dr. Wolcot and of clever fir. Macaulay, in reality knew 
much more about English literature, and took much more interest 
in English literature, than the author of Evelina. What he has 
not fully accounted for, and what no man has accounted for, is 
the tremendous badness of her later style. One can only say 
that she remembered nothing but Johnson and her father, and 
only the worst features in their case. 

Fanny Burney is very far from being the only example of 
this forcing or manuring effect of society and circumstances. The 
Single-speech Hamiltons of both sexes are a great deal more 
numerous than is commonly supposed. Where she had quite 
unusual luck was in the character and combination of those cir- 
cumstances. She was practically the first woman in England to 
adopt a style of writing peculiarly suitable to women’s talent, 
and she had no immediate rivals, and none for a very long time 
of any importance, except Miss Edgeworth. She may be said to 
have unconsciously anticipated a taste of which the public itself 
was unconscious, the taste for the novel pure and simple, the 
novel of observation and coprversation, almost of tittle-tattle. 
The immense consumption of such novels during the past century 
(Evelina was published 111 years ago) proves that Fanny had 
unawares struck on just such an idea as those which have made 
the fortune of many scores of millionaires, Unluckily for her, 
“copyright in ideas” being unobtainable, she could only secure a 
few thousand guineas on her own exemplifications of the notion, 
instead of, like the happy patentees of self-acting minders and of 
Turkey Red, quietly hauling in the money on other people’s use of 
them. Like other epoch-making books, Evelina may be regarded 
as in one sense the end, as well as in another the beginning, of a 
school. But, like them, it is much more a beginning than an 
end. Contrast it with its immediate predecessors, the work of 
Richardson, of Fielding, of Smollett, of the French school of sensi- 
bility, and its literary inferiority to all (for Fanny never was a 
good writer, and all the schooling of Johnson and Crisp could not 
make her one) is not more marked than the presence of some- 
thing which is in none of them. Immeasurably as Fielding 
stands above Frances Burney as a student and painter of human 


nature, he is not her equal in the little trivial thumbnail sketches - 
of individuals which constitute the charm of Evelina and Cecilia. 
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ence between them as there was to the Divine ear between the 
devotions of Theocrite and those of the Angel in Mr. Browning’s 
m. And, to take another point of view, though Miss Austen 
is nearly as far above Mme. d’Arblay as Fielding is, it is at 
least possible that we should never have had the Meryton circle 
and Mrs. Norris and the Prices (Fanny could not set her 
any example of Mr. Collins or of Mrs. Elton) if it had not 
been for the forerunner whom Jane so diligently studied. For, 
though Miss Burney tried sensibility and romance often enough, 
her real forte lay in absolute realism, slightly, but only very 
slightly, satiric. Where Smollett and Sterne aimed at bravura 
and caricature, where Fielding and Richardson, each in his 
different way, aimed at, and succeeded in, realizing great literary 
types of character, real enough, at least in Fielding’s case, but 
also more than real—nature turned into great art—Miss Burney 
gives us the natural men and women with the art-—but also with 
the minimum of the art—necessary to make them acceptable. 
And it is for this very reason that her Diaries, at least during her 
best period (for her interests as wife and mother seem to have 
quite choked her literature) are so much better than all but the 
very best part of her novels. The equerries and the princesses, 
her guests at Streatham, and the mad King at Kew, are as much 
alive as the Branghtons and Mr. Smith—they could not be more so. 
Mr. Seeley, as we have said, pays comparatively little attention 
to the novels. He weaves his narrative out of extracts from the 
Diary and letters, with connecting comment, and he has suc- 
ceeded in making a really interesting book of it. Parts, indeed, 
are well known even to those who do not know the original work 
by their transfusion into Macaulay’s matchless, if also rather sophis- 
ticated, summaries, by the excerpts in Thackeray’s Four Georges, 
by selections of this and of that kind in one place or another. 
The recesses at Streatham, the Royal visit to Oxford, the arrival of 
the King and Queen at Mrs. Delany's, the rage of Cumberland at 
Miss Burney’s success, the last days of Johnson, the visits of this 
first of lady-reporters to Warren Hastings’s trial, the odiousness 
of Mme. Schwellenberg, the faithlessness of Colonel Digby— 
a score, or rather a hundred, of other things rank among our best 
memoir pieces, among the passages that we can set best against 
the death of Vatel and the heroic conduct of the Mr. Whiffers of 
Les Rochers, who resigned when asked to make hay, against the 
capture of Orleans by Mademoiselle and Mme. de Rémusat’s inter- 
views with Napoleon. Mr. Seeley might perhaps have illustrated 
more freely from contemporary literature. His note on Fanny’s 
reference to the Probationary Odes is a little vague, and does not 
of itself show much acquaintance with that graceless but very 
amusing book (observe the frankness with which we admit that 
the Whig dogs can sometimes have the best of it). Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg certainly invites illustrations from Peter Pindar, “ savage ” as 
even Macaulay allows him to be. But, on the whole, Mr. Seeley 
makes a good and useful fight against the notion (to which 
Macaulay lent the whole of his vast influence) that Miss Burney’s 
Royal master and mistress not only overlooked and underpaid 
her, but deprived English literature of immortal works by em- 
ploying her to hand caps and mix snuff. To begin with, half- 
pay for life after five years’ service is not absolutely stingy treat- 
ment. In the second place, though some of the duties of the place 
were irksome, and Mrs. Schwellenberg an old German she-bear, it is 
by no means so clear that Frances could have done much better 
for herself. In the third, when she was set free, she showed any- 
thing but extraordinary eagerness to resume novel-work, and 
accomplished anything but first-rate work in the kind when she 
did resume it. In the fourth, even if the postponement of 
Camilla for some years seems an intolerable evil (it will seem so 
to very few), there remains the question whether we could pos- 
sibly have got out of Miss Burney as a novelist anything better 
than we have got from her as a diarist. In that capacity we 
owe her, as all competent authorities are agreed, one of the very 
best pictures of a decorous kind of a Court “ in intimity” that 
exists—probably by far the best of such pictures. The Prince 
who would and could not “ keep sober for Mary,” the surrepti- 
tious banquet ayn by great ladies and waiting-women alike 
behind the ample gowns of the dons who had provided it in 
Christ Church Hall (thought as much to be associated with that 
building as its “line of light” from the opposite heights), the 
inimitable panic when the King and Queen dropped on the quiet 
household which their homely kindness had not only endowed 
but furnished with everything down to “ sweetmeats and pickles” 
—these and other figures and scenes rank among the best of 
their kind. They could not have been better if they had not 
been true, or if Queen Charlotte had not wounded Macaulay in 
the most sensitive part of authors, from Martial to Mr. ——, by 
trying to avoid buying new copies of books. 


NOVELS.* 


F a study of mental disease makes a legitimate basis fora 
novel, the author of A Conspiracy of Silence has achieved 
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success. But to many minds such a subject is repulsive, to 
others it may be at once attractive and unwholesome. But, if jt 
is to be treated at all, it ought to be treated with practical know. 
ledge and literary skill; and both qualifications are present jp 
this very clever and very painful book. The power which the 
writer possesses has been intensified by artistic self-restraint, 
We are neither shocked with a multitude of morbid horrors nor 
bored with the crudities of a note-book realist. The plot is 
simple ; the characters are few and distinct ; the motives are jp. 
telligible ; the catastrophe is inevitable. Charlotte March js g 
bright and healthy girl, who falls in love with a rich and attrac. 
tive young man, the chosen friend of her more prosaic cousin, a 
hard-working barrister who writes for the newspapers. She 
supports herself and her mother by teaching, and she is naturally 
glad to give up drudgery when Eustace Sotheran returns her 
affection and offers to make her his wife. Everything is going 

uite smoothly, although the reader suspects from the first that 
there is something more than eccentricity in her lover's extraya- 

ant gaieties. Before the wedding takes place it becomes clear that 
he is docmed to develop in his own mind the malady of his an- 
cestors—clear to the mother, who conceals her knowledge ; clear 
to the cousin, who is baulked in trying to reveal his discovery; 
clear to the unhappy man himself, who fights against his salt 
condemnation, first hondurably and afterwards deceitfully ; clear 
to everybody but the destined bride. That is “the conspiracy of 
silence ” to which she becomes a victim. The blow does not fall] 
at once, being for a time suspended by the painful struggles of the 
afflicted man, first to avert and afterwards to conceal his lunacy, 
The most powerful chapter in the book is where the young wife 
beginning to be anxious surprises her husband’s awful secret, 
realizes what sort of a life lies before them both, and sees that he is 
too mad to be at large and not mad enough to be placed under 
control. Feeling an insurmountable physical repugnance towards 
her husband’s disease, and indignant at the fraud practised upon 
her, she doubts her own power to carry out obligations which 
never ought to have been imposed upon her; and she is particu- 
larly bitter against the barrister cousin, in whom she had 
trusted, and whom she unjustly believes to have been a party to 
the “conspiracy of silence.” It is to her mother, deceived (so 
she thinks) along with herself, that she turns for comfort, 
and the good lady does not enlighten her. With an admirable 
philosophy the mother takes a good share of the daughter's material 
prosperity, and shuts her eyes to the mental wretchedness by 
which it has been purchased. Indeed, she finds complete con- 
solation for a trouble which dees not affect herself by bragging, in 
a lady-like way, about the grand country-house which she visits 
as an honoured mother-in-law and the fine county-folks with 
whom she associates on terms of equality. Up to this point it 
has been fair enough to disclose the plot because, even without 
our judicious revelation, it would have been clear to the least 
experienced readers of novels. Those who are tempted by the taste 
which we have given them must go tothe book itself if they 
wish to trace the further developments of an unhappy marriage, 
and to discover whether the filial illusion is maintained to the 
end, whether a kind irony permits the daughter to keep her faith 
in the mother who had betrayed her, and whether the barrister 
cousin (who is, of course, a lover) continues to bear the reproach 
for a disaster which he had done his best to avert. With all his 
goodness he is not quite so attractive as he ought to be ; there is 
no complexity in his character. He is always certain to do what 
is right; an admirable quality in real life, but in a novel not 
interesting. Even the heroine gets our sympathy more from the 
trials to which she is exposed than from regard for herself. The 
real interest of the book lies in the two conspirators, the mother 
and the husband ; being neither good nor bad, they introduce the 
element of uncertainty. We never quite know what they will 
do next; when they have done it, whatever it is, we begin to see 
that they could not have done anything else. That is high 
praise to the author ; but the author deserves high praise—except 
in the choice of subject. Not the smallest merit of the book is that 
the two persons who work all the mischief are not in the least 
odious. The mother who is bent upon her daughter making a 
good match would pass in the world for “quite a dear old 
lady,” and her conscience evidently gives her no trouble. The 
young lover, on the other hand, who conceals the affliction which 
should have prevented him from becoming a husband, is fully 
conscious all the time that he is behaving in a dishonourable 
way; but in his disordered mind we see that passion is too 
strong for the sense of duty, and we pity him even in his 
selfishness. 

Difficult to read and difficult to appraise, Gobi or Shamo is a8 
full of cleverness as an egg is full of meat. Written by the most 
youthful of Greek Professors, it describes the adventures of three 
young men, two scholars and a bore, who start on a journey 
through the unexplored regions of the Chinese Empire in se 
of a distant Ionie colony, founded by some of tbe captives of 
Darius, who made their escape into “the great desert of Gobi or 
Shamo,” and there built a town for themselves, where their de- 
scendants are still preserving the old civilization in a land of 
barbarians. Their existence was accidentally revealed to one 
Mavrones, an ardent young scholar engaged in the collation of 
MSS., who found and deciphered some writing on the parchment 
cover of one of his codices. He determined to visit the overlooked 
colony of Greeks, partly from curiosity, and partly because he 
was distressed that the founders had gone away from Greece too 
soon to have known anything about Plato. He persuades another 
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enthusiast to go with him, and another companion (the bore) forces 
himself on the expedition. One thing should be noted; the MS. 
which Mavrones found had apparently been read by some 
scholar before him, since there was a blot upon one of the 
letters. Well, to pass over their adventures on the way, which 
were sufficiently interesting, they succeeded in their object; 
having got a passport through the Chinese Empire (a matter of 
some little difficulty), they did at last arrive under the walls of 
the Greek city ; but they were not permitted to enter it. The 
jnhabitants, who had jealously preserved the purity of their blood 
as well as the traditions of their literature and politics, did not 
it any foreigner to pass their gates. True, they had made 
an exception, but that was by inadvertence. A stranger whom 
they mistook for a Greek, because he was evidently not a Tartar, 
Sd boon admitted. But when a rising took place in the tribe 
that dwelt outside their walls, they suppressed it, and put the 
district under the command of this stranger who was neither 
Greek nor Tartar—Algernon the Briton, as they called him. 
When our travellers made his acquaintance, it very soon 
appeared that he was none other than the scholar who had 
forestalled them in reading the MS., the careless fellow who 
had blotted the theta, and who had started right away to 
anticipate their discovery. His name was Algernon Trench, or 
(more academically) Trench of Balliol, and of course they frater- 
nized with him at once, and had a good time. Up to this 
int the book is easy to read, although we do not seem to 
- reached an understanding with the author. Is he going to 
give us an elaborate skit ? or are we to be thrilled with uncouth 
adventures? Mr. Murray seems to have wavered in his mind. 
He had an excellent opportunity for contrasting modern 
anomalies with ancient lucidities, and in a dialogue between his 
European tourists and the elders of his Asiatic Greeks he does 
make a few good points, and contrives to air his own opinions 
(not particularly well considered, and not specially well ex- 
d) upon some of the social and political questions which 
agitate the bosoms and elicit the platitudes of mechanics-insti- 
tute-young-men—such as the injuriousness of the Liquor Traffic, 
the silliness of Bloated Armaments, and the naughtiness of 
Cruelty to Animals. But Mr. Murray soon becomes weary of 
imitating Plato, and turns to Mr. Rider Haggard as his model. 
We are plunged into a savage revolution against the beneficent, 
but somewhat arbitrary, rule of Trench of Balliol, the Philosopher 
King, who fought harder for his crown than the King Philo- 
sopher of Brazil. The revolution over, we are asked to follow the 
= and hairbreadth escapes of the scholars on their return to 
rope vid the Indian frontier. Frankly, we do not think that Mr. 
Murray is quite successful either in his invention or in his narrative. 
His tales are quite as bold as Mr. Rider Haggard’s, but he lacks the 
cool plausibility which is the first and last essential in the art of 
lying with a circumstance. Where he is most successful is where 
he seems to have taken least pains—that is to say, in the charac- 
ters which lie outside the main action of his story. Best of all is 
Mozep Kiarsk, the vain, good-natured braggart and bagman, who 
combines a superstitious credulity with a keen eye for the main 
chance. His sister, the beautiful Clearista, is an impostor and 
enthusiast of a different type. Ashamed of her Tartar origin, she 
pretends to Greek blood, gives herself out for a leading spirit in 
“the patriotic movement,” and even goes so far as to deny her 
relationship to her brother. She is receiving the attentions of 
an English nobleman on his travels, and explaining that Mozep 
must keep her secret for a time. “ Don’t angry with me, 
said Mozep; “ if you were really likely to marry this Lordos, I 
would gladly wait a month or more, but I can’t help... .” 
She sprang from her chair:—“ Mozep, you are too stupid this 
evening. 5 cut at this moment ring for the Lordos and tell 
him to make me an offer. I have only to... .” Then,” said 
Mozep, “ why, by the glory of God, don’t you ee for him ?” 
Unfortunately her heart is given to the young scholar who is 
going away from her to find a distant settlement of that race of 
which she pretends to be a member. We are —_~ that we do 
not see more of her, her brother, and her Lordos. In their cha- 
racters and fortunes there was the material for a pleasant novel. 
But Mr. Murray has had other views, and he has so far succeeded 
that he has produced a book which deserves to be read for the 
sake of its undeniable cleverness. Evidently he could write a 
novel of sentiment ; perhaps he could write a tale of wild adven- 
tures; perhaps, again, he could write an elaborate skit. To 
combine all three was to court a failure. 

Men flirts and girl coquettes are advised to mend their ways. 
Reprehensible their conduct has always been known to be. But 
it is now proved to be physically dangerous. That is the lesson 
expounded in Another Such Victory. Victory,indeed! The book 
sa record of bodily retributions inflicted upon sentimental mis- 

viours. Does a maid trifle with a man’s devotion? He at 
once becomes sick unto death through misery, and she takes to 
her bed from remorse. Does a man offend against his wife's 
affection? She promptly goes off her head, and he begins to pine 
away in anguish, Summing up the casualties attributed to mis- 
or misused love in Another Such Victory, we arrive at the 
lowing sick-list :— 

Epauunp (heartbroken, because Angel had married Harry). 

 —_ (off her head, because Harry had proved unworthy of 


¥ (pining away, because Angel wouldn’t let him explain). 
Cuar.iz (heartbroken, because Flossie laughed at his love). 
IE (nearly off her head, because she is so sorry for Charlie). 


These sad events are, so far as we can gather, contemporaneous ; 
and the stern author does not stand any nonsense. She does not 

rmit her invalids to go mooning about. They are ill, and they 

ave to behave accordingly. She fairly sends her characters to 
their beds. But for the stern lesson which it is her mission to 
insist upon, these three volumes of juvenile affection and puerile 
misunderstanding would be pleasant enough. Twaddling? Not 
quite. Vapid? Yes, they are that. But they will be tolerable 
to anybody who can endure the ordinary gossip of ordinary folks. 
They seldom fall below that level, and they can be recommended 
for the bedside. Open the book anywhere, read a dozen pages, 
and you will exchange the most persistent insomnia for a deep 
and refreshing slumber. 

For One and the World is the story of an unconventional 
household. The mistress of it is a servant promoted by marriage, 
and made the guardian of a sickly lad with great expectations. 
In order to prolong her own importance she is anxious to keep 
him alive, but in order to retain unquestioned control of his 
money she tries to stunt his intelligence, and always speaks of 
him as little better than an idiot. She has been imprudent enough 
to engage as his attendant a young lady from Russia, a qualified 
M.D. (Paris), beautiful, enthusiastic, tender-hearted, who has no 
sympathy with any plots which are not Nihilistic. Between the 
two women there is a sharp tussle for influence over the boy 

tient. The lady M.D. finds her way to his heart by teaching 

im Euclid and algebra ; the scheming trustee encourages him to 
make toffee with the cook and romp with a pretty maid. Sad 
to say, he takes an equal delight in the lower and higher 
pleasures. There is no telling which influence would have 
triumphed in the end had each been allowed to have fair play. 
But the lower pleasures are handicapped when the scheming 
trustee goes away for a honeymoon with a young architect, on 
whom she had cast the eye of middle-aged amorousness, and whom 
she had made all her own by lending him money which he could 
not otherwise repay. Here the plot thickens, and we begin to 
revel in the Unexpected. The incidents are adroitly fitted in, and 
we are not disposed to quarrel with the few impossibilities, legal 
and moral, which find their way into an amusing story, Any 
work of Miss Betham-Edwards is sure to contain many smart 
assages, and the characters talk like books—too much like 
ks. The fault of the story is that the writer has not set 
herself either to copy life as it is or to imagine it as it might be. 
Except the lady-doctor and the boy-patient (and, perhaps, the 
pretty maid in whose company he takes delight), all the cha- 
racters are extreme travesties of impossible types. They are 
so widely different from what they are intended to be that we do 
not believe in their existence while we are reading about their 
doings. A man-cook may be very genteel indeed ; but even when 
he is masquerading as a guest at a foreign table-d’héte he does not 
lay himself out to defend mother-wit against book-learning. If he 
did he would not talk like this :—“ We have all heard what the 
blind say of scenery. Talk to the non-seeing of lakes, mountains, 
and rivers. They imagine sights far more splendid than their 
luckier fellows gape at with their eyes open.” It is a fitting 
sequel to this kiel of talk that, without any inquiry as to his means 
or antecedents, the gifted chef should become the husband of a 
lady of rank and fortune. Even less conceivable are the terms 
upon which the mistress, who was a servant herself, is supposed 
to associate with her own servants. First, she entertains them at 
table as her equals, and a few minutes afterwards she will be 
giving them orders about their work. In real life there is no mis- 
tress so anxious to “ keep servants in their places” as one who has 
herself risen from the kitchen. If Miss Betham-Edwards had 
intended to draw a topsy-turvy state of things she ought to have 
taken much greater license. She might then have produced an 
amusing satire. By combining the probable and commonplace 
with the wildly impossible, by mixing human beings with abstract 
types, she has spoiled a rather clever book and committed the 
capital fault of puzzling her readers. 


FENCING.* 


thee volume on fencing and other arts of self-defence in the 
“Badminton” series has been long expected. The some- 
what elaborate co-operation which has been cmalaged, and very 
well employed, in producing it may be more or less accountable 
for the time that has élapsed since it was first announced. We 
propose to deal at present only with that part of it which treats 
of fencing. It is many years since any serious and comprehensive 
work on the use of the small-sword has been published in 
England ; it would be wy | too rash to say that it is a century 
since any English work on fencing has been published with ade- 
quate illustrations. Captain Chapman’s Foil Practice and Notes 
and Observations, admirable so far as they go, do not form an 
elementary treatise, but are rather in the nature of a companion 
for instructors, and at the same time a manual of reference for 
fairly practised fencers. Moreover, these little books are a gene- 


* Fencing. By Walter H. Pollock, F. C. Grove, and Camille Prevost, 
Maitre d’Armes. With a complete Bibliography of the Art by Egerton 
Castle. Boxing. By E. B. Michell. Wrestling. By Walter Armstrong. 
(In “The Badminton Library” Series.) London: Longmans & Co. 
1889. 

Fencing, 


By H. A. Colmure Dunn, With Illustrations by H. G. 
Willink. Lon 


: George Bell & Sons. 1889. 
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ration old, though it is well known to fencers that the author's 
hand has not forgotten its cunning; and we believe they are 
not easy to come by. ‘The precepts to be found in encyclo- 
peedias, books of “manly exercises,” and the other miscellanea 
of British sports and pastimes, are mostly too meagre to be 
intelligible except by those who already know as much as the 
writer has to tell them; and the substance of them, so far 
as it has any value, is for the most part ultimately traceable 
to Roland's treatise of 1809. Not that Roland’s book was at 
all a bad one in its day; but, although the weapon is the 
same as it was then, the art of handling it has made consider- 
able progress in eighty years. The late Mr. Maciaren’s attempt 
to improve on the French school is memorable only as having led 
Captain Chapman to affirm the doctrine of the French masters 
by way of protest. 

The French school of fencing teaches the use of the three- 
edged French duelling-sword (épée de combat), which for purposes 
of instruction and exercise is generally represented by the foil, 
not only a cheaper and handier instrument, but in some ways 
more elegant. The flat-bladed two-edged rapier was supplanted 
bev small-sword early in the eighteenth century in France and 

gland. In Italy, however, the flat blade survives, and in 
Italy, now as much as in the seventeenth century, the weapon 
of instruction and practice differs from the fighting weapon 
only in being made harmless. It answers to the French épée 
boutonnée, not to the foil. Strictly speaking, therefore, there 
is no such thing as a foil in the Italian school. The grip 
of the sword, and consequently the muscular mechanism of 
sword-play, if we may be allowed the expression, are quite 
different. The Italian works from the Poses rs with an im- 
movable hand-hold, where the Frenchman works with the 
fingers. An English reader who meets with occasional mention 
of the differences between French and Italian fencing—as he may 
in the present book, for example—must bear these things in mind 
if he will not be misled. It is not a matter of using the same 
instrument with differences of detail in execution, but of using 
different instruments and with distinct methods, though for 
similar purposes and with more or less similar general ideas. 
There are not many persons either in France or in England who 
know enough of both schools to be qualified to pronounce a com- 
— opinion upon them. Of those few persons Mr. Egerton 

astle, one of the present joint authors, is one; but his biblio- 
graphical contribution has, of course, not given him any oppor- 
tunity in this kind. As for an English school of fencing, there 
has never been one; and, if there is ever to be one, it can onl 
come of much more and better acquaintance with the French 
school—and, if that can be added, the Italian also—than is yet 
to be met with. British fencing has for two centuries consisted 
in the following, with greater or less diligence and success, of the 
French model ; and the only hopeful course at this day is frankly 
to confess ourselves the scholars of the French in this matter, 
and profit by their best authorities. 

Accordingly Mr. Walter Pollock and Mr. Grove have not 
allowed any false national pride to stand in the way, but have 
arranged with M. Camille Prevost to offer to the English reader 
an authorized version of his 7héorie pratique de l’escrime, one of 
the latest French works on the subject, and second to none for 
lucidity and general utility. Mr. Grove has written an intro- 
duction which will excellently serve its purpose of giving the 
general public some notion of the width and variety of interest 
attached to the noble science of arms. He does not pretend to 
be exhaustive. The modern Italian school is not even men- 
tioned, and perhaps not quite enough historical allowance is 
made for the difference of conditions between the seventeenth and 
the nineteenth century. When a gentleman carried a sword as a 
real weapon of defence, and might have to oppose it in deadly 
earnest to one or more unknown adversaries, who might or 
might not be similarly armed, and might or might not observe 
the courtesies of the duello,there were things to be considered 
which are justly regarded as irrelevant in the modern fencing-room. 
But these minute points are collateral. No one can read Mr. 
Grove’s thirty-four pages without learning that fencing has a 
history and a literature of no mean rank, and that it is a living 
art which has never ceased to make advances. With regard to the 
dogmatic portion of the book, which is in substance M. Prevost’s, 
we must call attention, in the first place, to the admirable illus- 
trations. They do not belong to M. Camille Prevost’s published 
work, but are advance impressions from a new work forthcoming 
in Paris, of which he is joint author, and of which, we may say in 
passing, we are curious to know more. Any one who desires 
authentic ocular information as to the correct positions of modern 
fencing has only to consult this series of plates. They will not 
give him, indeed, the animation uf the assault, or the rhythmic 
grace of a well-executed salute. But they will enable him to 
study at leisure, and with all possible exactness, the types on 
which all the varied movements of the fencer are constructed. As 
to the text, M. Camille Prevost has for several years been among 
the acknowledged masters of Paris, and adds to mastery of his 
art the power of expressing himself clearly. If we are to single 
out a point in which he shows the superiority of the modern 
school at its best, it is the careful attention paid to the manage- 
ment of the fingers. We think M. Prevost’s book is the first 
which has done full justice to the importance of doigté. 

There are one or two points in M. Prevost’s system on which 
he differs from the majority of French teachers. Such are the 


formation of the parry of septime and the preference of tierce to | 


sixte. These things can, perhaps, not be adequately discussed 
except foil in hand, and it might be enough to say that M. Prevost 
whether in the majority or not, is fully entitled to his opinion, 
But the question between tierce and sixte leads to one reflection, 
This is wholly a manual of foil-play. Nothing is said of the use 
of the sword as distinguished from the foil. Now tierce (the 
parry in the high line to the right or outside with the nails down 
is preferred to sixte (the same with the nails up) because it gives, 
as Is said, a stronger position, and is really not less quick. We 
venture to submit a distinction. Are we speaking of the foil? 
Then we admit that the difference of speed may be neglected ; but 
the difference of strength is also not worth considering. Are we 
speaking of the sword? Then we would ask the judicious fencer 
to take a duelling sword in his hand, and go through some half. 
dozen combinations of the circular parries, alternating tierce and 
its counter with sixte and its counter. If our experience ig 
normal, he will find that there is a certain drag about the 
rotation of the pommel in tierce which is absent in sixte. On 
the whole, we should counsel a fencer to learn both tierce and 
sixte, and prefer the one or the other as it suits his hand best; 
and the same, for like reasons, as regards seconde and octave, 
By sixte we mean to imply that the hand is in complete supina- 
tion, the thumb outside and not uppermost. There are some who 
take this latter neutral position and call it sixte: a practice 
for which we have nothing to say. The wider question of “Le 
jeu de l’épée” is not raised here. For our own part, we fail to 
see any difference between sword-play and careful and cautious 
foil-play. At the same time fencing, regarded as a pastime, may 
fairly indulge in a certain amount of experiments which would 
be dangerous in a duel. As a rule, fencers do not think very 
much of the first hit in an assault; but a duel is an assault in 
which the first hit is apt to be decisive. We have to add that 
the instructions for the salute—a grace which should never be 
wanting at a public assault—are given according to the revised 
form lately issued by the Académie d’Armes in Paris. — 

Mr. Egerton Castle’s bibliography is an enlarged and revised 
edition of that which he published in 1884 in Schools and Masters 
of Fence. We believe it to be the most complete account of the 
literature of sword-play, or rather of /arme blanche, which has 
hitherto been published in England or elsewhere. To comment 
on it would be to enter on infinite fencing gossip, and we must 
unwillingly forbear. Asa specimen of Mr. Castle’s work, how- 
ever, we may call attention to the minute account of the three 
states in whick Vincentio Saviolo’s book, the earliest fencing-book 
known to have been composed in England, occurs. Those whe 
are happy enough to possess it should be grateful to Mr. Castle. 
Only two remarks of a critical kind occur to us. We quite 
that the chronological arrangement under languages was the best 
for a bibliography of this kind; but an alphabetical index of 
authors’ names would be a profitable addition. And we think the 
titles of the few modern Greek works on the subject might have 
been allowed to appear in Greek type. Mr. Castle probably trans- 
literated them in strict obedience to the general rules of cata- 
loguing which he followed ; but we do not see the necessity in 8 
special work of this kind for carrying obedience to that point. 

Mr. Dunn’s handbook, a much shorter and less luxurious one, 
is still a creditable product of the Inns of Court School of Arms. 
Mr. Willink’s illustrations are somewhat roughly reproduced, but 
are both spirited and correct. Here, too, M. Prevost’s book has 
been drawn upon, though only in a general way of consultation. 
We think Mr. Dunn’s manner a little too argumentative for an 
elementary work, and he hardly makes enough of the paramount 
importance of doing the simple things well. Thus we cannot 
agree with him that the coup droit is not of general utility. 
And the suggestion of trying prime coupé “as a forlorn hope” 
is, we presume, ironical. The fencer who tries it against a 
superior adversary is like to be much more forlorn afterwards. 
Mr. Dunn, however, writes like a practical fencer who has really 
worked and thought out his subject, and those who procure the 
Badminton book, or already possess one or more of the modern 
French treatises, will none the less find his essay (for it is an essay 
rather than a book of set instructions) a welcome and useful 
addition. We need hardly add that neither book pretends to teach 
fencing without a master. 


THE BIRDS OF OXFORDSHIRE.* 


Of late years the chronicles of local British ornithology have 
become very numerous. One by one, every county in Eng- 
land is beginning to boast of a volume entirely dedicated to the 
history of its birds. The latest addition is Oxfordshire, which 
now rejoices in a handsome volume, written by Mr. Aplin and 
printed at the Clarendon Press. If we supposed that it would 
in the least degree damp the ardour of any local naturalist, we 
would not express a doubt which occurs to us as we take up one 
and another of these county histories of birds, and ask ourselves 
what is the positive use of them. Last year it was a volume on 
the Birds of Wiltshire which we had to welcome; and we 
ourselves in what essential respects the fauna of these two 
counties differ. The marine counties of England have manifest 
claims to individual consideration. A History of the Birds of 
Cornwall must be a totally different thing from a History of the 


* The Birds of Oxfordshire. By O. V. Aplin. With a Map. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1889. 
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— 
Birds of Northumberland. There is obviously room for separate 
pird-books on Lancashire and Kent and Caithness. We gave a 
gery warm welcome this year to a volume mainly dedicated to 
the Birds of the Outer Hebrides. But why Oxfordshire? This 
igs central county, with no natural boundary except the Thames— 
gcounty in a high state of cultivation, without mountains, lakes, 
moors, or forests. Its hills, ponds, commons, and spinneys have 
go special characteristics of their own. On the west the open 
hills are mere spurs of the Cotswold Hills, which we must 
jurney on into Gloucestershire to study. On the east those 
“deep plains of Otmoor,” of which Camden writes, melt im- 
reeptibly into Buckinghamshire. The soft woodlands of the 
north are not to be distinguished from their neighbouring parishes 
of Warwickshire. Even the great river which forms the southern 
frontier of Oxfordshire confounds the zoology of the county ; 
since who is to decide whether a bird shot in the reaches of the 
Thames is an Oxfordshire or a Berkshire bird? This is a question 
which even the Scholar-Gipsy would not be able to determine. 

The arbitrary limits of our counties, however, will never fail 
to give a legitimate stimulus to local naturalists like Mr. Aplin 
in the collection of local facts and instances. His book is excel- 
jently edited, and forms a veritable addition to our knowledge of 
hiscounty. A careful introduction forms an interesting essay on 
the natural history of the county, and the volume is further en- 
riched by a good map. This latter is, however, somewhat over- 
stocked with names; and the writers of such books as the pre- 
sent would serve their readers best if they would, in the course 
of making their volume, jot down on a blank map those names, 
and those names only, which they mention in the course of their 
narrative. Mr. Aplin tells us that one of the most interesting 
spots in the county, from an ornithological point of view, is 
Clattercote Reservoir. After a vast deal of search on his 
crowded map, we have discovered, at the extreme north of the 
county, a nameless object drawn like a pond, and not very far 
from it a hamlet called Clattercot (sic). No doubt this is the 
sheet of water in question ; but, on a map inserted specially to 
illustrate a book on the birds of Oxfordshire, a place to which 
incessant reference is made in the text might have been marked 
more certainly and more prominently. 

Mr. Aplin does full justice to his preeursors, who have not 
been numerous. Camden says that “Oxfordshire abounds with 
all sorts of game, both for hunting and hawking”; but no one 
went into particulars until Robert Plot, that scientific don of 
Magdalen, in the chapter “Of Brutes,” in his Natural History of 
Oxfordshire, made a few notes in 1677. It is Plot who has re- 
corded that Osney Abbey owes its foundation to a “ company of 
Pyes” which haunted a certain tree in the meadows there, and 
were “alwaies so clamorous” when the wife of Baron Robert 
DOyly passed their tree, that she consulted. with Radulphus, 
Canon of St. Frideswide’s, as to what the chattering of magpies 
night portend. That earnest son of the Church saw his oppor- 
tunity and recommended the lady, without delay, to erect some 
church or monastery upon the spot so indicated. It is perhaps 
more interesting to find Dr. Plot stating plainly that the hoopoe 
bred in Oxfordshire in his day. It seems that even then this 
beautiful and harmless bird was the object of superstitious fear. 
Dr. Plot tells us that the country people believe that it never 
appears save—like the Sea Devil, whatever that may be—to an- 
nounce an approaching calamity. A curious incident recorded 
by Plot is the killing of a cormorant in 1675 on the steeple of 
St. Mary’s, in Oxford, where it had alighted after what must have 
been a long flight, since the sea at its nearest point, at Portishead, 
isabout fifty miles distant. Dr. Plot was so careful an observer 
—though he did not know the nuthatch when he heard it—that 
the paucity of his notes is a misfortune. He formed a collection 
of birds in his college, “ all of them collected in this shire.” 

It was more than a century later before any fresh Oxfordshire 


omithologist appeared. About a hundred years ago, Dr. Lamb, 
of Newbury, began a manuscript list of the birds of this county | 
and of Berkshire, which was forwarded for publication to the | 
i n Society about 1814, but was long lost or mislaid. In 
1880 it saw the light at last, under the imperfect title of 
Ornithologia Bercheria. In 1849-50 the Revs. Andrew and Henry 
Matthews issued their Birds of Oxfordshire and its Neighbourhood, | 
@which they included two hundred and thirty-two species, nine | 
fwhich Mr. Aplin rules out of court, as resting their claim to | 
mlusion on Berkshire or Buckinghamshire specimens. Since | 
then Mr.C. M. Prior, Mr. W. Warde Fowler, and Lord Lilford | 
lave done good work in the observation of local Oxfordshire 
Mr. Aplin claims for Oxfordshire slightly over three 
hundred distinct species. One or two of these may, however, be con- 
fidered dubious, the evidence for the marsh warbler, though con- 
tiderable, being very slight, and that for the hairy woodpecker 
ocopus villosus) being abandoned by Mr. Aplin himself. 
Among the curious aud rare birds claimed by Oxfordshire is 
the eagle owl (Bubo ignavus), one specimen of which was shot in 
1833, and another distinctly seen close to Goring in 1843, by the 
v. A. Matthews. Three golden orioles have been shot in the 
unty, including a pair in full plumage killed in a wood at Great 
€w in 1880, apparently while in the act, with grasses in their 
tills, of building their pendant nests with intent to settle in our 
itable and murderous country. The bearded reedling 
biarmicus), at one time not wholly uncommon, has been 
terminated for half a century; but the Bohemian waxwing is 
occasionally seen. A solitary specimen of Richard’s pipit 
bas been captured in Oxfordshire, and another of the roller. In 


one instance, that of the Andalusian hemipode (7 urnix sylvatica), 
Oxfordshire has added a species to the English fauna. The hemi- 
pode is a quail, without a back toe; the specimen referred to was 
shot by a gamekeeper at Cornwell, near Chipping Norton, in 1884. 
It is a bird that haunts the shores of the Mediterranean ; accord- 
ing to Yarrell, it is very local in its distribution, and no wanderer. 
How this solitary specimen found its way to Chipping Norton will 
probably never be discovered. The Apter. | phalarope has 
occurred once and the black-winged stilt twice in this county. 
It is curious to note how large a number of the essentially marine 
birds are claimed by Mr. Aplin for a district so remote as Oxford- 
shire from the sea. No less than seven of the terns are found 
here, the common tern (Sterna fluviatilis) being quite frequent on 
the Thames and the Cherwell in May, these flocks returning 
sometimes in September. The Arctic tern, and the record is a 
unique one, was found breeding at Otmoor in 1834. An equal 
number of gulls—seven species—are claimed for the county, 
many of the specimens secured being, no doubt, shot in the act 
of taking a short cut across England, from the Wash to the 
Bristol Channel. The same is true of the skuns, petrels, guille- 
—— and auks, which so oddly swell the tale of Oxfordshire 
irds. 

Mr. Aplin gives an interesting account of Clattereote Reservoir, 
which we have already mentioned, a remote sheet of water, 
some twenty acres in extent, on the Warwickshire frontier of 
the county :— 

Surrounded on three sides by thick hedgerows, and well furnished with 
rushes, flags, and other water-plants at the sides and upper end, it forms 
an attractive resort for ducks and other waterfowl. The following water- 
birds have reared their young there in recent years—namely, Wild-duck, 
Teal, Coot, Moorhen, Great Crested Grebe, and Little Grebe; the King- 
fisher and Water Rail inhabit the pool, but have not been detected breed- 
ing there, while the Peewit, Reed Bunting, Sedge, and some other species 
of Warblers have their nests in the surrounding undergrowth, or in the 
immediate vicinity. I have also observed the Reed Warbler, bat it is 
searce, At the close of summer the waterfowl with their young throng 
the water, and mingle with others which visit the pool at that season, 
especially if the water is low. An extract from my journal relating to the 
3rd and 4th of August will give some idea of the bird life to be seen at 
that season, The water was very low, and, at the upper end, mud flats 
extended far beyond the reed-beds ; little streams trickled through the 
mud, and some deeper parts formed pools, while the growth of water- 
plants produced little wet islands, On the mud were nine or ten Herons, 
in every possible attitude. Three Green Sandpipers fed along the edge 
of the water, and at a little distance a couple of Common Sandpipers, 
while numbers of Moorhens, both adult and immature, were dotted about 
over the mud ; every now and then one of the latter would take fright 
and scuttle into the reeds. The shallow water was occupied by numerous 
Coots of all ages, from the adults to the young not yet out of down; out 
in the deeper water were a few Wild-iucks and one or two Crested 
Grebes, and four small ducks, evidently Teal, rose from some part of the 
water and flew past, on a boy showing himself from one of the fields at 
the Claydon corner. This, of course, roused all the fowl, and sent the 
Herons off in a body ; the latter, after flying round for some time, uttering 
loud croaks, perched on the tops of some neighbouring trees. A King- 
fisher perched on the old wooden piles out in the water, and they were 
occupied later by a sandpiper. 

Later on in the season this sequestered pool is the haunt of 
other visitors—pochards and golden eyes, snipes and tufted ducks, 
wagtails and pipits. Another spot famous for water-fowl is 
Port Meadow, lying along the banks of the river north-west of 
the city. 

The changes which have taken place in the avifauna of Oxford- 
shire are worthy of notice. Mr. Aplin notes the almost total 
disappearance of the kite, buzzard, harrier, raven, and bit- 
tern. The latter has slowly vanished as the swamps on and 
around Otmoor have been drained. The snipe and the red- 
shank no longer breed within the county. A very curious and 
unaccountable change has taken place in the distribution 
of the nightingale, at one time as common throughout the 
shire as it now is in Nuneham Park and in the college gardens 
of Oxford. Five-and-twenty years ago the nightingales began 
to desert the northern portions of the county, and now it is 
hardly ever met with north of Woodstock. As in other parts of 
England, the quail is growing more scarce; but the goldfinch, 
which had become extremely rare, is now, as we are glad to learn, 
“steadily increasing again, and at the present time is fairly 
numerous.” Among birds which are becoming more abundant 
Mr. Aplin mentions the hawfinch, the ringdove, and the starling ; 
and he is plainly of opinion that the Wildfowl Preservation Act 
of 1876 and the Wild Birds Protection Acts of 1880 and 1881 
have been of genuine service in preventing the extinction of 
species. Throughout his interesting record, too, we are glad to 
note that naturalists are beginning to shoot rare birds less ruth- 
lessly and to observe them more lovingly. In time, if this sort of 
thing goes on, the orioles and hoopoes may forgive us, and may 
return to breed amongst us in peace. 


MR. COTTAM’S CHARTS OF THE CONSTELLATIONS. 


TAR-GAZING is not astronomy, but it makes an excellent 
introduction to it. Indeed, we privately entertain the per- 

haps presumptuous opinion that the majority of professional 
astronomers might with advantage be somewhat more of star- 
gazers than they are. A man, to be sure, who, while he spends 


* Charts of the Constellations from the North Pole to between 35 and 
40 Degrees of South Declination. By Arthur Cottam, F.R.A.S. London: 
Edward Stanford. 1889. 
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his life in taking transits to the tenth of a second, would yet be 
puzzled to point out with the naked eye the great square of Pega- 
sus, and has never had the curiosity to direct a telescope upon the 
Orion nebula; who consults the Nautical Almanac instead of the 
face of the sky, and is far more interested in the rate of his clock 
than in the construction of the heavens, may be an excellent ob- 
serving-machine, but is scarcely to be called an astronomer. Ilis 
chronograph, indeed, records about as intelligently as he makes 
his observations. He, and others like him, of the “honest, jog- 
trot kind, who, had they been bred cobblers, would all their lives 
have only mended shoes, but never made them,” are the especial 
products of an age of divided labour and perfect mechanical appli- 
ances. In the good old times, when it seemed as badly worth 
while to split a second as a hair, and the “imponderables ” had 
scarcely begun to be broken in to the service of man, they were 
less plentiful. It was said of Olbers, who did invaluable work out 
of a garret-window at Bremen, and had probably never in his life 
noted the transit of a star across a set of wires, that he could 
always tell, by the mere configuration of the stars in the field of a 
telescope, the spot of the sky it was pointed towards. His case 
was unique ; but the want of some degree of personal intimacy 
with the objects of research saps the vitality of many an astro- 
nomical career. 

Mr. Cottam’s admirable maps of the constellations are designed 
expressly for the use of amateurs; but every astronomer might 
profitably (we do not say possibly) devote a couple of years to 
scanning the heavens with their aid. To say nothing of the pro- 
found delights of such an apprenticeship, it would be of essential 
use in quickening thought ; and thought is progress. Without it 
giant telescopes, spectroscopes, photometers, and heliometers are 
so much lumber, and might as well be blown at once to that 
“windy sea of land” where Milton’s fiend “walked up and down 
alone, bent on his prey.” 

The maps before us are drawn on a scale—one-third of an inch 
to a degree—unprecedentedly large in modern works of the kind. 
They are thirty-six in number, and each includes at least one 
complete asterism, Hydra—an especially ill-conditioned one—alone 
proving recalcitrant to this advantageous arrangement. Originally 
projected as auxiliaries to the fifth edition of Webb’s Celestial 
Objects (1881), and to Mr. Chambers’s edition of Admiral 
Smyth’s Celestial Cycle (1881), they include, besides naked-eye 
stars, the whole of the “ celestial curiosities ”—double, variable, 
and red stars, clusters, and nebule—described in those works. 
Their scope was, however, enlarged in the course of execution by 
the addition of all the 2,775 double stars in Lord Crawford’s 
summary of the Dorpat Catalogue ; of Otto Struve’s 650; and of 
360 out of Burnham’s thousand pairs. The projection employed 
is, moreover, of so simple a character that deakoun can readily 
lay down supplementary objects, thus converting the maps 
into a graphical working list of a handy and suggestive kind— 
of the only kind, indeed, available for the possessors of tele- 
scopes mounted on tripod or altazimuth stands. Yet they need 
not regret being precluded from the orthodox method of pointing 
by the setting of circles if they gain, with the expertness in the 
visual performance of the operation, which the persevering use of 
Mr. Cottam’s charts can hardly fail to confer, a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the minuter features of the heavens, joined with the 
deep-seated and reverential wonder inseparable from their thought- 
ful contemplation. 

A genuine reform of the constellations is hardly any longer to 
be looked for. The decree by which, on the banks of the Euphrates 
some four thousand odd years ago, the starry vault was turned 
into a menagerie, has proved irreversible. We may, however, be 
permitted to express some ineffectual regret at the disproportionate 
representation of the serpent tribe in the zoological collection. 
This class of animals combine every quality of objectionableness 
to astronomers. They are the least compact of vertebrates. They 
drag their slow length, in catalogues, through hour after hour of 
right ascension. Their folds and windings in the sky defy the 
aggregating faculty of the imagination. Each is separately trouble- 
some ; and there are many of them. But these are vain repinings. 
Cuivis dolori remedium est patientia, Let us turn to something 
more practical. 

Stellar nomenclature is becoming every day more alarmingly 
intricate. One system superposes itself upon another, synonyms 
multiply, identification already in many cases demands an expert. 
We cannot, it is true, afford to part with the old picturesque 
Greek and Arabic star names, which still linger on in our text- 
books. Sirius and Arcturus, Vega and Altair have traditional 
and poetical associations which cannot be transferred to the first 
letter of the Greek alphabet. But we do revolt against the 
gratuitous puzzles provided by interlacing and intercrossing 
schemes of lettering and numeration. A double star in the Swan 
is famous as “61 Cygni.” Not far off is a very similar couple, 
known as “6 Cygni.” But the numbers in each case are without 
mutual significance or relation. One is Flamsteed’s, the other 
Bode’s. F'lamsteed’s “6 Cygni” is the beautifully-tinted pair, 
Albireo. Again, a single letter is frequently made to do duty for 
several—in one instance as many as ten—adjacent stars, which 
are then formed into a subordinate little series, numbered in order 
of right ascension. The components of a binary star are often 
similarly discriminated, only in order of magnitude. Thus, a? Cen- 
tauri is the less bright, 8* Tauri the more easterly, of two con- 
nected stars. Anomalies of this kind abound. 

The case of variables is perhaps the most immediately intolerable. 
That something must be done to remedy it is nowhere denied, 


but vague unanimity of opinion is well known to be compatible 
with practical inertia. The infelicitous device is due to Argel. 
ander of discriminating stars fluctuating in light from others in 
the same constellation by appropriating to them the Roma, 
capitals from R onward (the earlier letters having been most} 
used up otherwise). But, apart from attendant ambiguities, which 
we need not here stop to explain, the framework thus supplied 
was far too narrow for the requirements of advancing discovery, 
Already in two asterisms the overflow has begun, and superfluous 
variables are getting named by the crude expedient of doubli 
the significant letters, as RR Cygni, RR Virginius, and so on, 
We shall probably get to tripling them in a few more years, 

The various systems of catalogue-numbers by which double 
stars and nebule are designated have at least shaken off con. 
stellational trammels. They are frankly technical. It is never. 
theless to be regretted that the reduction of the nebulz into 
uniform numerical series in Dr. Dreyer’s “ New General Catalogue” 
is still largely ignored in current astronomical literature, and we 
question Mr. Cottam’s discretion on the one point of the pro 
minence given in his maps to Sir William Herschel’s numbers 
and classes. They have long since been virtually superseded; 
they are, with very few exceptions, unfamiliar even to deeply. 
read students; they correspond to no natural arrangement, and, 
except for purposes of literary reference, were better suppressed, 

Mr. Cottam was probably wise in refraining from any attempt 
to delineate the Milky Way. It is not a telescopic object, and the 
telescopic workers, for whose interests he has catered, can sufi- 
ciently distinguish for themselves galactic from non-galactic 
fields. To appreciate the labour of depicting, in all its delicate 
details, the majestic arch of accumulated suns by which our 
situation in space is surrounded, one should examine Dr, 
Boeddicker’s splendid drawings of it, now on view at Burlington 
House. They are in many respects a completely new disclosure, 
Features barely suspected before come out in them as evident 
and persistent; every previous representation appears by com- 
parison structureless. There is something of organic regularity 
in the manner of divergence of innumerable branches from a 
knotted and gnarled trunk; nor can the protrusion of cloudy 
feelers towards outlying nebule and clusters be regarded as pur 
poseless ; while the fidelity with which the milky effulgence coils 
and sweeps along the lines laid down by the stars emblazoned 
upon it is perplexing, if it be not significant. It is simply 
amazing that such a work should have been executed in such a 
climate as that of Parsonstown. 


THREE SCHOOL HISTORIES.* 


OF making of school histories there is no end. We wonder 
whether people think that it is easy to write a good history 
for young learners; so many try their hands at it that it must 
seem a simple matter. In reality, it is nothing of the kind. In 
the first place, the author ought to be far more conversant with 
his subject than is necessary merely to ensure accuracy ; he should 
know his original authorities, or his book will lack freshness and 
vigour, which is, perhaps, the chief failing in Mr. Webb's respect- 
able volume. Moreover, he should have the art of putting things 
in striking, though not exaggerated, language. This implies an 
amount of literary skill which is not often visible in school- 
books ; and, though we feel that its absence in Mr. Symes's 
Companion to School Histories injures his work, we are not in- 
clined to judge his little essays harshly onthat account. Lastly— 
for it is not our intention to discuss all things necessary tos 

rfect book of the kind—it is, of course, absurd to write a history 
‘or young people which all right-minded boys and girls must 
necessarily loathe, and out of which they will probably remember 
nothing. Such a book, however, has been written by Mr. Ro 
It is possible that he did not intend it for young people ; but t 
makes no difference, for it is equally unsuited to persons of all 
ages. He gives what he calls a “ Sketch ”—a skeleton would bes 
more appropriate description, for his book is full of dry bones—of 
the history of Europe, from the foundation of the Roman Empire 
to the present day, in two hundred pages. An attempt of this 
sort can only be successful when it is made by an historian 
first-rate ability. Professor Freeman, in his General Sketch of 
European History, has shown how far it is possible by skilful 
arrangement, by adopting broad lines of treatment, and by 
making facts subordinate to the general character of the period 
to which they belong, to handle this vast subject satisfactorily m 
a small space. Mr. Ropes has tried the same experiment i 
considerably smaller number of pages, and, as far as we can see, 
without any qualifications for the task except accuracy—wit 
which, after a pretty careful examination of his book, we believe 
that he may be credited—and the power of stating an enormous 
number of facts in wonderfully few words. We give a quotation 
from his “ Sketch” as the best means of informing our readers a 
to the kind of book it is :— 

After Rudolf’s death there was a war between Adolf of Nassax and 
Albert of Austria, son of Rudolf, who overthrew and slew Adolf in battle, 


* A History of England for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By E.4 
Webb, B.A., formerly Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. London: 
Allman & Son. 

A Companion to School Histories of England. By J. E. Symes, MAy 
University College, Nottingham. London: Rivingtons. 1889. 

A Sketch of the History of Europe, chiefly International. By Artbut 
ge M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. ; 
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bat was himself afterwards murdered. Henry VII. of Luxemburg was a 
good and able ruler, but was unable to restore the Imperial power in Italy. 
fiis death there gave rise to another civil war between Louis of Bavaria 
Frederick of Austria, the House of Austria now always trying to 
geare the Empire. Frederick was defeated and taken at Miihidorf; but 
Louis now quarrelled with Pope John XXII, who lived at Avignon, and 
as a warm partisan of France. 
And so on. The later part of his work is decidedly the best; 
Louis XIV., Maria Theresa, Frederick the Great, and the first 
Napoleon, fill such large places that it is easy to group the lead- 
ing facts of European history during their times, and he has 
geordingly been able to present us with a somewhat more 
herent narrative than he seems to have found possible when 
dealing with earlier periods, Still his book, as a whole, is abso- 
utely unreadable. 

Mr. Webb's History of England is carefully compiled, and is a 
better book than most of its class. He has divided it into 
dapters of convenient length and has given plenty of marginal 
notes of contents. His sentences are often awkward, and sometimes 
have too many relative pronouns, but his meaning is always plain, 
ad he writes without affectation. Considering how important 
itis to make history pleasant to young readers, we think that it 
isa pity that he has not oftener quoted the very words which one 
granother famous person used on some critical occasion. As it 
is, his narrative is rather flat. The pre-Norman period is cut 
very short ; no account is given of the constitutional or social 
endition of the kingdom before the Conquest, and it is cer- 
tainly odd to find such a term as the “ Witan” used in a school- 
bok without any explanation of its meaning. As a rule, 
constitutional matters are treated rather feebly throughout the 
yolume. Stories known to be false and foolish, like that about 
Becket’s mother, should not be inserted in a book in which they 
must necessarily crowd out something more worth telling, and, if 
repeated, should be deseribed as mere legends. Mr. Webb, we may 
observe, Should not have spoken as though Becket’s parentage was a 
matter of doubt. Here and there other amendments might be 
made; he should not, for example, call John Cabot a Venetian 
“by origin,” or say that the clergy acknowledged the King as 

e head, without making any mention of the qualifying 
dause which they appended to that title, or assert that after the 
death of Pitt George IIL. was compelled to receive Fox as Minister, 
“much against his will”; for the King assented readily to 
Grenville’s proposal toconsult Fox on the formation of a ministry,— 
“I thought so, and meant it so,” he replied. Mr. Webb is evidently 
far better acquainted with the history of the last two centuries 
anda half than with earlier times. There is, however, little to 
complain of in his book as a whole; though certainly not an 
ideal School History of England, it may be used with advantage. 
Mr. Symes believes that it is impossible to write a history of 
England for young people which will give due prominence to the 
“most interesting and important movements in the national 
development,” and has, therefore, published a volume of short 
esays on these matters to be read along with narrative histories. 
His subjects are well chosen, and he has treated most of them 
very fairly. At the same time we do not think that his essays 
ae likely to interest young readers; they are not particularly 
well put together, and seem to us to be deficient in method, point, 
atyle, and originality. Like a good many other writers of small 
historical books nowadays, he is extremely weak upon early his- 
tory. His assertion that when the tribes of Angle and Saxon 
invaders formed themselves into nations the ceorl became a “ sort 
of serf,” and that it is doubtful whether in England he was ever 
4 free man, is utterly erroneous. In his essay on “Feudal 

land” he says, “Military tenure generally involved the 
tbligation of following the lord for forty days in the year. Thus 
hy thus ?] in case of war the King summoned his tenants ; and 
summoned those who held land from them on military 
tenure ; and thus a national militia was got together.” The 
difference between the national militia and a feudal force, which 
was “got together” by “these summoning those” and so on, is 
a elementary matter. Among his essays on later periods, the 
two on the Reformation are perhaps the poorest, and that on the 
early part of the reign of George III. the best. 


THE DISEASES OF PLANTS.* 


Tus is scarcely the kind of book we should expect to find 
4 ina series entitled “The Romance of Science,” a term that 

tmplies that popular treatment of a subject which is especiall 
igned to attract and instruct young people. Professor Marshall 
Ward’s little volume will indeed be found extremely interesting 
to the average young person with a good microscope, and the 
ke botanist who would investigate the physiology of plants ; 
t those who will best profit by this excellent and lucid ex- 
Psition of the more common diseases caused by parasitic fungi are 
students at agricultural colleges, whose education embraces that 
course of scientific study want of has, 
the opinion of man, judges, proved a serious disability to 
British farmers in the ~~ : Mr. ard treats of smut, rust, and 
got in cereals ; of “club-root,” the “damping-off” of seedlings, 
the “mildew ” of vines and hops, the potato disease, the curious 
that results in “bladder plums,” and the lily “rot,” which 


* The Diseases of Plants. By H. Marshall Ward, M.A., &c. London : 
Seciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


attacks the buds and leaves of L. auratum and its allied species. 
Of these diseases the two last are at present by no means general 
through the country, though familiar to most growers of fruits 
and flowers. Rust in wheat has in recent years, as Mr. Ward says, 
been “rigorously kept in check now that botanists have explained 
the nature of the disease,” and it is not the devastating plague it 
once was to the British farmer. Science, too, has done much 
towards the eradication of “smut,” through the investigations of 
botanists and the various dressings of the seed now in use. 
Happily in England rye is not cultivated as a food for man, and 
the terrible disease caused by ergot does not exist as a danger to 
our agricultural population. The remaining diseases that afflict 
plants, which Mr. Ward discusses and illustrates by excellent 
woodcuts enlarged from microscopic studies, are, unfortunately, 
more or less rampant, and the radical cure of them is yet to be dis- 
covered. Mr. Ward does not indeed profess to suggest perfect 
remedies. The best remedies known are, after all, mere palliatives, 
and what this little book supplies is a clear and full demonstration 
of the chief diseases caused by epiphytes and endophytes, the life- 
history both of the afflicted plant and the destructive parasite, 
andthe whole process as med in cause and effect. Now that this 
knowledge is an excellent thing may not be apparent to the 
agriculturist in practice. The student in schools of agriculture, 
he will argue, may well benefit by the researches of botanists ; 
but he, as a farmer, knows all about the “ dressing” of seed-corn 
from long and sore experience and experiment. The gardener, 
again, whose whole time is occupied by tending vines under glass, 
knows how to deal with the pest of “ mildew,” and is professed] 
indifferent to the life-history of the specific Peronospora whic 
causes the disease. Plant-cultivation will, of course, tend to 
become increasingly scientific in the future; but these men are 
content to leave to coming generations the study and the profit 
of scientific investigations. The practical cultivator, in fact, is 
chiefly interested in remedies. 

If this, then, is the attitude of the agriculturist, it must be 
owned it is not unnatural. Let us take as an example the potato 
disease—an almost universal plague, recurring, with more or less 
virulence, every year, and at this date as entirely beyond control 
or cure as ever it was. No farmer or grower could read without 
some measure of intelligent interest Mr. Ward’s admirable chapter 
on this familiar malady. The ravages of the fungus Phytophthora 
infestans, from its inconspicuous appearance through all the phases 
of development, are set forth with excellent exactitude in language 
that the practical man can have no difficulty in apprehending. 
Norare the external phenomena which escape no observer maghestal. 
The extraordinary suddenness with which the disease is mani- 
fested soon after midsummer—when the temperature is high, the 
atmosphere calm and full of moisture, and “thunder” is in the 
air—is one of the facts known to everybody. The susceptibility 
of plants in low situations on heavy land, and the frequent escape, 
during an epidemic, of crops on light soils and elevated positions, 
are other facts known to all and noted by Mr. Ward. But the 
cure loudly demanded by the suffering cultivator does not exist— 
“if,” adds Mr. Ward, “by cure is meant some substance which 
can be supposed applied to the diseased crop, and stopping the 
progress of the disease.” “And yet,” Mr. Ward proceeds, “it is 
astounding how many people seem to be still credulous on such 
matters.” It is the old story. Prevention is better than cure. 
The remedies are all in the way of precaution. To cut away 
the haulm—the oldest remedy known—is at the best a de- 
sperate remedy, a palliation if done in time, worse than use- 
less if attempted too late. “Start with clean soil, plant 
tubers absolutely free from dormant mycelium,” and lastly, 
4 ang people who have just passed through badly-diseased 
foliage passing through a field of healthy potatoes ”"—such 
are the three points of husbandry advocated by Mr. 
Ward. And no agriculturist ought to need the advice, for it 
embodies the wisdom of common experience. It is somewhat 
curious, however, that Mr. Ward has nothing to say of the new 
experiment in potato planting which has been practised in all 

rts of the country this summer. Late planting, late eno 
for the crop to mature and be lifted in mid-September, and in 
favoured districts in the first weeks of October, has, according to 
the majority of reports to hand, proved very ae ag ere 
has been abundant disease in the early crops, but these late-sown 


| potatoes, owing possibly to their non-development at the critical 


period when disease is generally active, have for the most part 
entirely escaped. Here, again, the remedy suggested is but 
partial, for people will have early potatoes, and the vexed problem 
yet remains for the solution of scientific investigators. 


CELTICISM, A MYTH.* 


RE there never any Celts, or, if something like Celts did 

exist, were they “ shiftless savages”? These are the ques- 
tions which Mr. Roger settles in his own way, in Celticism, a 
Myth. He has reached what he calls “the exclusively Scandi- 
navian theory,” after passing through a stage of belief in Celtic 
antiquities and familiar theories. ‘“ Let him who will,” cries Mr. 
Roger nobly, “deduce his origin from the shiftless savage of the 
British isles. I am content to believe myself of that great 


* Celticism, a Myth. By James Cruikshank Roger. London: E, W. 
Allen. 1889. 
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Teutonic stock which has ruled the world in the past, and will 
rule it to the end of time.” “Thus freely speaketh Mr. Roger of 
the Celts,” as Montaigne, according to Izaak Walton, does about 
cats. It were a pleasant thing to set Mr. Roger down to argu- 
ment with Mr. Grant Allen, and let them fight it out. For Mr. 
Allen’s dear Celts, if we understand Mr. Roger, are but a set of 
degraded Teutons, even in the language which comparatively few 
of them can speak. But about language we can hardly hail 
Mr. Roger as an authority. He quotes Pinkerton’s doubt as to 
whether, “in the more remote periods, the Goths spoke Greek, or 
the Greeks spoke Gothic.” This hath a rather antiquated sound, 
and Darwin can hardly be refuted by a rhyme from Mortimer 
Collins. He does not even believe that the Celtic speech survives 
in names of places, where it has died out from spoken language. 
Now half the rivers and three-fourths of the hills of Southern 
Scotland are what we call Celtic. What does Mr. Roger call 
Tweed, Yarrow, Penchrise, the Righ wheel? His theory we gather 
from a note (p. 22) :—‘“ With equal truth might it be affirmed that, 
where the Northmen never settled, there are no remains of what 
is called Celtic speech. The Northmen formed colonies in Wales, 
in Cornwall, in Brittany, in Ireland, in the highlands and islands 
of Scotland, and in the Isle of Man, and there only do we find 
those types of obsolete Gothic speech which philologers of the 
Celtic type include under the Celtic myth.” Are the languages 
called Celtic only obsolete Gothic? If so, was there an invasion 
of Northmen into Scotland at a date so remote that their language 
was wholly differentiated from the speech of Northmen invaders 
of the seventh-tenth centuries a.p.? This we understand to be 
Mr. Roger's position. For example, Sutherland was invaded, at 
a remote period, by Northmen, who gave the hills such names as 
Suilvean and Ben Mohr. These are obsolete Gothic names, and 
the obsolete Gothic still survives in the vernacular. Then came, 
say, 700-1000 A.D. Northmen invaders, who gave such local 
names as the Fleet, Halladale, Helmsdale, and so forth, which 
are not obsolete Gothic. Or, in the South, the earliest Northmen 
ve place-names like Penchrise, or Eildon, obsolete; and the 
ater Northmen gave names like Windburg, or Whitecombe. 
Sometimes doth names survive, as in Mull, later Northman, Loch 
Scavaig; earlier and obsolete Northman—Loch na Keal, the 
Loch of the Dead Men. This, we are compelled to suppose, is 
Mr. Roger’s theory. There are no “Celtic” place-names, as far 
as we are aware, in Iceland, which was settled by North- 
men. So the “obsolete Gothic” did not become obsolete after 
874 a.D. And so Mr. Roger must postdate the presence of 
obsolete Goths, wherever, all over Europe, he finds Celtic 
lace-names. It is not in nature that people should accept 

r. Roger’s or Pinkerton’s opinion in preference to the alveoli 
held belief that Celtic speech is a language of the Indo-European 
family of speech, akin to Gothic, Greek, Lithuanian, Sanskrit, 
but not an obsolete form of any one of these. Mr. Roger con- 
siders all these ideas to be, possibly, “but the conclusions of 
learned ignorance.” If Mr. Roger cannot be persuaded, he must 
be left alone in his scepticism. 

If there be Celtic languages, as nobody but Mr. Roger can 
doubt, there must have been Celts. He himself must, we pre- 
sume, put in the place of Celts some degenerate descendants of 

rehistoric Goths. He must get into “ pre-history ” somewhere, 
in spite of his rather healthy and amusing unbelief. He is on 
much firmer ground when he declines to believe in any art or 
culture that can fairly be called Celtic. The very patterns which 
are usually spoken of as Celtic are common on the gold work of 
the Mycenzean graves, which few people, we think, will now 
place much later than 1500B.c. The decorated sword-blades, for 
example, previously held to be unique, have a parallel in a sword 
from the grave of Queen Aahotep, of the sixteenth century before 
ourera. (Mr. Cecil Smith, in Archeological Review, July 1889.) 
At the Ashmolean Museum Mr. Arthur Evans has arranged en- 
larged copies of Mycenzean and so-called Celtic patterns. It is 
certainly a plausible hypothesis that the spiral system of ornament 
won its way North over the tradetracks by which amber was carried 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean and to ancient Egypt. At 
the very least, Dr. Schliemann’s Mycenzan discoveries deprive 
the Celts of any credit for originality in their system of spiral 
ornament. But perhaps Celtophiles will maintain that the 
founders of Mycenzan civilization were Celts, or that the system 
of ornamentation was independently evolved in several places. 
On their side they might quote the Maori decorative art, but 
then, unluckily, we know nothing of the original homes of the 
Maoris, and of their ancient history, If we prefer the principle, in 
constructing a working hypothesis, of choosing verifiable causes, we 
must provisionally assume that “ Celtic” patterns, which certainly 
existed on the shores of the Aigean fifteen hundred years before our 
era, were carried north by trade routes which also existed. If later 
excavations find the same patterns in the North, in places where 
they must be older than the Mycenzan graves, it will be time to 
reconsider the question. Certain it is that the involutions of lines 
and spirals most characteristic of Irish art were quite familiar in 
Roman mosaic pavements. Mr. Roger believes this class of art, 
on British soil, to be Scandinavian, not Celtic. He declines to 
trace it “through periods of unwritten history which do not help 
us even approximately to any chronological conclusion.” Un- 


luckily for his scepticism, written history with ascertained dates 
is extremely old in Egypt, and day by day discoveries are helping 
us to chronological conclusions of more than approximate value. 
Mr. Roger himself has learned from Hope's Costume of the Ancients 


the originals of men, and was their art antecedent to that of the 
Phrygians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans?” Probably not 
even ow ee, Blackie, or even Mr. Grant Allen, will support 
this hypothesis. So-called Celtic art merely makes rather exely. 
sive and elaborate use of artistic ideas infinitely older than any 
Celts about whom we have any knowledge. Mr. Roger is pro. 
bably right when he claims a Scandinavian origin for the ancient 
claymores (two-handed), for the Tara brooch, and other brooches, 
for stone crosses, dirk handles, and what so else is too commonly 
attributed to Celtic art. “ What zs Celtic art ?” cries Mr. Roger, 
triumphantly. What, indeed? “The Celts,” Pinkerton tells us, 
“had no monuments, any more than the Finns, or savage A fricang 
or Americans.” As to Americans, Mr. Roger can see their bas. 
reliefs at the South Kensington Museum ; but for Celtic art, not 
derived from the Scandinavians or Romans, we know not where 
to bid him look. The celebrated “brochs” of the Western Isles 
were not built by Celts against Northmen, Mr. Roger argues, but 
by Northmen against Celts, or somebody else. We think he 
might leave the poor Celts these primitive Martello towers; 
but the late Mr. Fergusson agrees with him. We can easily 
imagine Mr. Roger denying that the Celts were worth building 
even brochs against. Is broch a Teutonic word, by the way, or 
obsolete Gothic, or what? But when Mr. Roger denies that the 
Northmen could havé used wood “in a country where wood is 
not to be found,” is he not confusing the Mull where Dr, 
Johnson’s stick was a considerable piece of timber with the Mull 
of nearly a thousand years earlier, when wood may well have 
been common enough? There are traces enough of adequate 
trees in the Highlands where now “ wood is not to be found. 

As to race and blood, Mr. Roger is on perfectly safe ground 
when he stands up for the large proportion of Northman blood 
in Gaelic-speaking people of to-day. The Northmen of the 
Western Isles became Celticized, more is the pity, and we see 
the result when we contrast the East-coast fisherman with the 
indolent West-coast man, altered by a Celtic strain, by a relaxing 
climate, and by an unhappy history. Dean Stanley talked of the 
Celtic element in Dr. Norman McLeod. Well, in spite of Mr. 
Roger, there was a Celtic element there, plenty of it, but many of 
the clans bear Norse names for all that. Mr. Roger quotes Dr. 
Norman’s brother, Dr. Donald Macleod. “ My father, Dr. Norman 
Macleod, senior, who was a well-known Celtic scholar... 
always recognized the Scandinavian origin of the Macleods.” 
But this gentleman adds, what Mr. Roger will not hear of, that 
the family of the excellent Doctor “had from other sources 
a very strong dash of Celtic blood.” The truth is, we fancy, 
that the “ Mac” names were derived by the clans from 
their chiefs, who might readily be conquering Northmen, 
while the majority of the sept were Celts. Mr. John Hill 
Burton agreed with this opinion. The families at the head 
of Highland tribes “have generally been found to be of 
Teutonic race,” Norwegian or Norman. Mr. Roger gives a crowd 
of Macs, prefixed to a Norse name, as MacEwen, MacRannel, 
MacGill, MacOtter (which would be MacDobhran in Gaelic, 
we presume), MacColl (Kol), and so forth. In our own opinion, 
these really were Celts, probably named after animals and plants, 
salmon and boar, and so forth, who were conquered, Christianized, 
and adopted a patronymic derived from a Norse chief as their 
clan name. The process is illustrated in Australia, where a 
Totem kin sinks its totem and makes the head medicine-man’s 
personal name into a patronymic. Many cases occur in India, 
and some such change, perhaps, gave us Sons of Kol (MacColls), 
in place of the older “ Sons of the Dog” (McCunns). Thus the 
Scotch clans would be really Celts, with Norse chiefs, Norse arts, 
Norse weapons, and even Norse names. But a Celt’s a Celt for 
a’ that, in spite of Mr. Roger—a Celt in language, in character, 
and, with unavoidable mixtures, in blood. 


THE SPINAL CORD.* 


UR author records his clinical observations on injuries and 
other traumatic affections of the spinal cord, states whieh 
were originally supposed to be of organic or spinal origin, but are 
now attributed to a totally different form of nervous disease. It 
is acknowledged that until very recently published descriptions 
of the symptoms of spinal injuries have been vague and indefinite; 
so much so as to be almost valueless in throwing light upon the 
more obscure questions of spinal pathology and physiology, or 
even permitting an accurate diagnosis of the cases themselves. 
Yet such injuries contain a mine of wealth which must advance 
our knowledge of the normal and diseased action of this portion 
of the nervous system, and there can be no doubt but that the 
“ experiments ” provided for us by traumatic lesions of the spinal 
cord must, in their turn, illuminate those branches of physiological 
and pathological science to the growth of which they owe the 
attention now bestowed upon them. 

The marvellous resources of the “ antiseptic” treatment allow 
surgeons to handle the spinal canal and its contents with as little 
hesitation as the cavity of the skull, the abdomen, or chest. We 
congratulate Dr. Thorburn on his masterly monograph, and wish 

* A Contribution to the Surgery of the Spinal Cord, By William 
Thorburn, B.S., B.Sc., M.D. (Lond.), F.R.C.S., Surgical Registrar, Man- 
chester Koyal Infirmary, formerly Surgical Tutor to the Owens Colleges 


that the “Celtic” spiral was familiar to Greece. “ Were the Celts 


Manchester. With Diagrams, Illustrations, and Tables. London : Griffis 
& Co. 1889. 
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— . 
jim all success in his bold field of work. The volume is very 
gel got up. We suspect the letterpress is somewhat too tech- 
sical for the average lay reader, though it must prove to him what 
be done nowadays for obscure suffering by the scientific 
m whose knowledge is based upon experiment, analogy, and 
reasoning. 


CHESS BOOKS.* 


HE literature of the game of chess is increasing in volume as 
rapidly as any other educational or quasi-educational litera- 
ture that could be mentioned. It seems as though every pro- 
jeient in the art, like every young man who gets his first-class 
¢ Oxford or Cambridge, considered it necessary to give proof 
af his quality by writing and printing a brand-new text-book. 
The practice is a pretty one, in so far as it adorns the individual 
griter, profits his printer, and leads to a harmless emulation; 
jut one may have too much of it after a time. We cannot 
we, for instance, why Mr. Gossip, who had already fathered a 
(hessplayer’s Manual and a Theory of the Chess Openings, 
sould have — another work containing very much the 
gme sort of materials, differently arranged and more con- 
dsely stated. The explanatory title of The Text- 
Bok is “an elementary treatise on the Game of Chess, illus- 
trated by numerous diagrams specially designed for beginners 
andadvanced students.” Why an elementary treatise of a hundred 
and fifty duodecimo pages should contain diagrams specially 
igned for advanced students is not quite clear. Chess-writers, 
even of Mr. Steinitz’s calibre, think it necessary to comprehend 
the whole domain of chess in a single volume, beginning with 
pictures of the men, of a blank chessboard, of the knight’s moves, 
and so forth, and ending with difficult positions, or contests in 
which they triumphed gloriously over distinguished rivals. It is 
asthough a professor of Latin should try to advance his pupils 
from mensa to a stiff piece of composition in the course of a few 
hundred pages. Why does not somebody treat chess on common- 
sense principles, and publish a primer containing all the necessary 
dements, with a dozen Giuoco Pianos, carefully annotated for 
beginners, and nothing beyond that? Such a book would be 
nore educational, as a first introduction to chess, than any other 
with which we are acquainted. There is evidently no room in 
a elementary seabieal for remarks like the following :— 

The foregoing moves occurred in a game between the author and Mr. 
(rane, the present champion of Australia, who was signally defeated by 
the author, of whom he was never able to score a solitary victory out of 
seven games contested in public club matches and tournaments and off- 
hand encounters. 

There is a ring of pugnacious defiance about it; but it is not 
chess. However, we are far from denying that Mr. Gossip does 
agreat deal for the young player before he addresses himself to 
saa ypen His ten “ Hints to Beginners” and his “ Preliminary 

e” are very useful. They occupy six pages between them, 
and they comprise just such materials as might have been profit- 
ge mre over fifty or a hundred pages. 

. Wayte’s edition of Horwitz and Kling’s Studies and End- 
Games has undergone a careful revision, and this is now one 
af the most valuable and interesting books which a chessplayer 
an have upon his shelves. The first edition, for which the 
editor wrote a preface in 1884, did an injustice to the memory 
of Mr. Kling, whose share in the authorship was not acknow- 
ledged; and Mr. Wayte appears to have been deceived on this 
pnt when he originally vouched for the volume. The matter is 
st right in the second edition, which includes Kling’s name on 
the title-page, does justice both to him and to Horwitz in a new 

face, and supplies a list of more than fifty errata in the text. 

. Wayte has earned the thanks of all chess students for the 
vw iggee he has taken over this rehabilitation of a favourite 
text- 


TWO BOOKS ON AMERICAN HISTORY.+ 


HESE two books are a part—a small and not the worst part 
—of the stupendous mass of writing produced, and in course 

af production, about the brief, and not particularly interesting, 
history of the United States of America. Mr. Lodge may, 
Pethaps, take this description as one more example of what he 
alls in his Life of Washington the “stupid arrogance” of Eng- 
en. But we really cannot help it that American history is 
dull, consisting for the most part of easy victories won by rather 
commonplace men, and followed by intensely commonplace 
osperity. Round assertion of this kind is undoubtedly a little 
etude, but there is a time for it. When Mr. Fiske tells us that 


was more political faculty in the Convention which drew 

up the Constitution of the United States than in any body which 
éver collected in a single room the time is, we think, convenient 

* The C "s Text-Book. By G. H. D. Gossip, London: 
Trtibnes & ext-Boo ossip. ndon 

Chess Studies and End-Games. By B. Horwitz and J. Kling. Second 
dition. Revised by W. Wayte, M.A, London: Bell & Sons. 1889. 


t George Washington. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 2 vols. London: 
Sampoon Low & Co.” 1880. 


The Critical Period of American Histo By John Fisk 


for flat contradiction. The Convention was an assembly of 
decent, second-rate men, who had among them one politician who 
might plausibly be said to belong to the first rank—and he was a 
Scotch West Indian, whose mother was a Frenchwoman. It had 
a piece of work to do which might have been spoilt by gross folly 
and ignorant passion. It did not spoil its chance, and is, there- 
fore, fairly well entitled to the praise of common sense and 
freedom from mere temper—which, as far as it goes, is respect- 
able. But those who compare the men, the work, the obstacles, 
and the victory with the great crises of European history can 
only laugh at such language as Mr. Fiske’s. The United States 
have been immensely prosperous. They have done wonderfull 
well, if they are compared with the Republics of Spanish 
America, and have every reason to be pleased with themselves. 
When, however, one is asked to admire their prosperity as being 
intellectually and politically great, when we are told to receive 
masses of details about magnified vestries as being highly instruc- 
tive, one revolts. There is really nothing for it but to declare 
roundly that there is more intellect and more politics in any 
paragraph of Burke or any page of Joseph de Maistre than in the 
whole constitutional history of America taken together—there is 
more instruction in the doings of England during any ten = 
taken at random, or in any generation of the history of Holland 
between 1500 and 1700, than in the whole mass of American acts 
and sufferings, from the sailing of the Mayflower till the thrice 
glorious day when the great Republic was convulsed by the 
success of a dirty trick played on the British Minister. 

Having now made our point of view perfectly clear, as we hope, 
let us proceed to examine the books of Messrs. Lodge and Fiske. 
Mr. Lodge, who is painfully anxious that the United States 
should be American, and not colonial, is, we cheerfully acknow- 
ledge, thoroughly American. He has the absolute incapacity to 
put himself in any but his own parochial point of view, the 
inability to see that anything was going on in the world except 
the founding of the great Republic, which distinguishes the his- 
torical writers of his nation. Withal, too, he abounds in asser- 
tions of the independence and Americanism of Americans while 
he is showing the most childish sensitiveness to English opinion. 
He starts in his Life of Washington by referring to Carlyle’s 
famous phrase about the “ limited uninteresting sort.” He 
comes back to it, and the “ bloodless Cromwell,” again and 
again. He quotes, in an almost abject tone, Mr. Thackeray’s 
comparison between George IV. and General Washington— 
a piece of claptrap, be it said with reverence, put in to please 
his audience when the lecturer was going through the States 
with a piano. In short, like so many of his countrymen, 
Mr. Lodge displays the most pitiable colonial sense of in- 
feriority at the moment when he is most loudly boasting of his 
manly independence. This underbred longing to assert oneself 
breaks out comically when Mr. Lodge has a chance of speaking 
of the almost solitary grandeur of Saratoga. “‘ Why,’ asked an 
English lady of an American naval officer in the year of grace 
1887—‘ why is your ship named the Saratoga?’ ‘ Because,’ 
was the reply, ‘at Saratoga an English general and an English 
army of more than five thousand men surrendered to an American 
army and laid down their arms.’” We wonder if any English 
naval officer ever thought Long Island or Brandywine worth 
swaggering about. In truth, Mr. Lodge has an uneasy feeling 
that what is so all-important in American is a very small part 
of English history, and is, in fact, forgotten by a people which 
goes on thinking very well of itself, and caring not one jot what 
America thinks of it ; and this makes Mr. Lodge very angry. As 
it is with Mr. Lodge, so it is with Mr. Fiske in his account of the 
years between the end of the war and the establishment of the 
Constitution. ‘Ihere is in both the same cackling delight over 
the extraordinary genius of Americans, the same would-be lofty 
condescension to the dull minds of George and his Englishmen. 
It never seems to strike either of them that the more completely 
they show George and his Englishmen to have been stupid, the 
more they show what an easy business their War of Independence 
was, and the more discreditable do they make it that the rebels 
could not win without the active help of France, Holland, and 
Spain, and the tacit help of Prussia and the Northern Powers. 

The two gentlemen are, we will not say sure that they are 
dealing with great men and great transactions ; but they assert it 
eagerly. The things are different, and manifestly the assertion is 
not enough. One must have proof. Now that is what neither 
writer affords. Mr. Lodge, for instance, is very angry with 
those perverse people who Soabt whether Washington was either 
a great man or even particularly American, and eagerly contra- 
dicts them; but when he proceeds from assertion to argument 
the drop is quite ludicrous. Thus, for example, he is emphatic in 
declaring that Washington was a general; and so determined is 
he to prove his point that he calls the Father of the Republic the 
first soldier on the Continent at the end of the Seven Years’ War. 
As Mr. Lodge is not an arrogant, stupid Englishman, we suppose 
he does not mean this sarcastic; but it is a sarcasm none the 
less. What had Washington done to be called the first soldier 
anywhere at that time? He had beem sent by Lord Dinwiddie 
in command of an irregular expedition against the French at 
Fort Duquesne, and failed completely. The surrender at Great 
Meadows was the end of his expedition. He then served as sub- 
ordinate to Braddock; and, though he fought bravely, as all the 
English officers did, he certainly did not avert the disaster. From 
that time forward he was doing frontier work on the Alleghanies 
—solidly, no doubt, but quite without distinction. No single 
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incident occurred in those years of his service which any human 
being has cared to remember. If this was enough to make a man 
the first soldier on the continent, the place was hardly worth 
having. Mr. Lodge is very angry with the Englishmen of 
those days who said, rudely enough, that the Yankees were 
cowards. But, after all, what had the colonists done in the 
struggle with France to make Englishmen respect their fight- 
ing power? Little, indeed. The brilliant things, such as 
the expedition to Quebec, were the work of English generals 
and troops unaided by the colonists. We find the same dis- 
parity between the claim made for Washington and the evidence 
produced all through Mr. Lodge’s book. He is continually 
talking of his hero's faculty as a general and superiority to the 
stupid English, and yet when it came to actual fighting, Lord 
Howe—no genius, certainly—beat him through and through. If 
the English, then, were so stupid, what was Washington? We 
do not say he was stupid, being rich enough not to grudge an 
enemy his praise, and knowing that after all he won. What we 
do say is, that he was good man enough to win against very in- 
different generals commanding very insufficient armies. This is 
creditable as far as it goes; but it hardly classes a man with 
Marlborough or Gustavus Adolphus. At Yorktown Washington 
had the help of French allies, of an overwhelming superiority of 
numbers, and of a long course of luck. Of course an absolute 
fool might have thrown these chances away. Washington did 
not, and therefore was not an absolute fool; but is it so very 
great to win the trick when you hold all the trumps, and your 
— is a very average player? 

r. Lodge is as anxious to destroy the belief that Mr. 
Washington was“ a prig” as to confute those persons who can- 
not be got to agree that he wasa great man. He asserts that 
this erroneous notion is based entirely on the biography of Mason 
Weems—the inventor of the famous cherry-tree legend. Now 
prig is an offensive word and need not be used. We prefer to 
put “perfect man” in its place, or “limited uninteresting sort,” 
and to ask whether the description is not well deserved. Mr. 
Lodge has certainly quoted nothing to show that it is not 
reasonably accurate, Tie shows that Washington was brave 
personally, had very definite notions as to what he wanted, and 
could get very angry when he was thwarted, or when ill-judging 
persons thwarted the cause. Therefore, says Mr. Lodge, there 
was nothing commonplace about him. Unfortunately the demon- 
stration seems to us insufficient. It is possible for a man to be 
brave, clear-headed, and capable of becoming angry, and yet be 
commonplace. To take him out of that class there must be a 
note of individuality about him, that “certain extemporaneous 
spirit and pointedness in his speeches and replies, which always 
carries its own authenticity therewith, and can never belong to 
another man,” which Harte so justly cited as the internal 
evidence for the greatness of Gustavus Adolphus. Now it 
is this extemporaneous spirit and pointedness which, saving 
the reverence of Mr. Lodge, is so entirely wanting in all that 
Washington ever said, wrote, or did. His words and acts are 
honourable and intelligible, they belong to a brave man with 
an honest intellect, but they want the something at once 
individual and commanding which is to be found in the words 
and acts of Cromwell or Chatham, Nelson or Wellington. 
The hand of these men is never to be mistaken when once 
known; but if Washington’s work were not expressly signed, it 
would be at all times hard to sift from others. Mr. ge’s 
anxiety to prove that his hero was in some peculiar way Ameri- 
can seems to us no more convincing. He can only say again 
and again that Washington was born in America, was brought 
up there, and worked for its interests all his life. But 
these things are accidents, not essentials. The question is, 
whether there was anything in his turn of mind, any flavour in 
his language, any distinguishing feature in his conduct, which 
marked him off as belonging taa different nationality from the 
average Englishman of the corresponding class. If there is, we 
have never seen it, nor does Mr. Lodge quote it. When he has 
done his utmost, he has only made Washington look like what 
many people have thought him all along—an Englishman who 
happened to be born in Virginia, and had his interests there, 
whose local eens and sense of his personal dignity was 
strong, and who was always glad of a chance to show that he was 
as — as a King’s officer, who was so far a general that he 
understood the need of organization, who could recognize a 
fact, and was not easily led away by phrases, All that is 
respectable, but it is not greatness, nor will any amount of 
easy prosperity nor any chorus of applause alter its essential 

ter. 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY.* 


HE poetic gift and the critical faculty are not very often 

to be tend united in the same mind. Were the con- 
junction more common, we should possess not, perhaps, more 
accomplished critics, but in all probability better, if fewer, poets. 
Or, at least, we should do so in every case in which the critic does 
not kill the poet outright—a contingency which we are bound to 
admit should not be overlooked. It occurred, we fear, in the 
case of Mr. Matthew Arnold ; it undoubtedly did in that of 


* The Human Tragedy. New and revised edition, 


London: Macmillan & Co. 


By Alfred Austin. 
1889. 


Coleridge. There is good reason, however, to hope that My 
Alfred Austin will escape that fate; for, though he possesses 
critical ability of a high order, he has, on the other hand, go } 
retained and so recently displayed his poetic powers in yy. 
diminished vigour, that we may fairly credit him with hayj 
effected a permanent modus vivendi between the creative impulse 
and the analytic habit. In the preface which he has prefixed to 
the “new and revised edition” of The Human Tragedy, he dis. 
cusses the “ Position and Prospects of Poetry” in a spirit welj 
worthy either of poet or of critic. That is to say, that while 
Mr. Austin sets before him what is unquestionably a lofty—some 
might say an unattainably lofty—ideal of his art, he at the same 
time shows a thoroughly critical comprehension of the necessity 
of justifying that ideal to the understanding and of the argumenta. 
tive process by which that justification is to be effected. We may 
or may not accept his conclusions, but no intelligent reader cay 
fail to do justice to the skill with which they are presented, 

Mr. Austin’s theory, if we may put that theory with a brevity 
amounting to baldness, is this—that, the present age being pre-emi- 
nently the age of prose-fiction, just as the age of Shakspeare was 
pre-eminently the age of the drama, the form in which, beyond all 
others, contemporary poetry should seek to express itself is that 
of the Narrative, in one or other of its two varieties, the epic and 
the dramatic. Lest any one should suppose that this involves the 
heresy of counselling poetry to follow where it should lead, we 
hasten to add that Mr. Austin is of course far from recommend- 
ing the poet to borrow anything of the novelist but his form— 
and his virtues. He must so far imitate the novelist as to 
make his story “interesting, and interesting to readers who 
are alive at this moment,” but he must “ tell it like a poet, 
and not like a novelist.” It must be accompanied in the 
telling by “ form and music,” with “all the glamour which 
these command and radiate” (and in speaking of form 
Mr. Austin is careful to signify his recognition of the demand 
of the present day for a higher “ perfection of expression” than 
satisfied the taste of earlier periods) ; and, lastly, “ if the poem is 
to be a true reflex of the time, and to retain interest for all time, 
it must present, by implication at least, together with the in- 
dividual story, one of those larger issues arising out of Philosophy, 
Religion, or Politics, which, long of import to mankind and likely 
always to remain so, haunt with exceptional pertinacity the alert 
conscience and sensitive intellect of the present generation.” 

Now we do not deny that The Human Tragedy is in some ways 
a striking contribution on Mr. Austin’s part to the support of 
his theory. No one can question either the interest of the story, 
or the fact that the finish of its poetic workmanship is as com- 
plete as the difficulties of his task permit it to be; or the 
stimulating and suggestive fushion of its dealings with the 
great problems of life which are struck out in the course of 
the narrative by conflict of character or clash of circumstance. 
And yet—and yet—we ask ourselves as we close the volume, 
just as we asked ourselves when we finished the preface, Js Mr. 
Austin’s theory a sound one after all? Is it the fact that a 
poet does well—we will not say to conform to the spirit of 
an age in which “ prose fiction is universally read and exercises 
a dominant influence,” but to endeavour to compete—for that is 
what it amounts to—with prose fiction in those special qualities te 
which it owes its popularity? To feel doubt, and very grave 
doubt, on this point need by no means imply any questioning 
of the soundness of Mr. Austin’s general proposition that the 
epic and dramatic forms of poetry, as, in their full develop 
ment, including and employing all other kinds of poetry, are 
its highest forms. One may be quite ready to admit that the 
narrative poem, properly handled, is:capable of being made to 
yield us all that lyrical poetry and all that descriptive poetry 
can in their own specific forms supply, and that it can give 
us the results of thought in a far better and more artistic 
shape than the reflective—or, to call it by its other and more 
depressing name, the philosophical—poem has ever succeeded in 
impressing upon them. Nay, one may add the further admis 
sion that the narrative poem can “tell a story” as well as the 

rose romance in the hands of its greatest masters. What 
Mr. Austin says about the Odyssey and about Romeo and Juliet 
is perfectly true. No novelist need wish to tell a story of adven- 
ture better than Homer tells the former or a love-story better 
than Shakspeare tells the latter. But to admit all this brings 
us not a step nearer to admitting that narrative poems should or 
ought to please, or can without suffering in their poetic character 
be made to please, because this is “an age in which prose fiction 
is universally read and exercises a dominant influence.” For we 
have first to ask ourselves what are the qualities in the prose 
fiction of the age which causes it to be “universally read” and 
procures it its “dominant influence?” And from Mr. Austin’s own 
account of them it seems that they are confessedly qualities alien 
to the genius of poetry. Inthe earlier part of his preface (where he 
deplores the neglect into which narrative poetry has fallen, and 
the monopoly of regard which the novel has acquired) he admits 
that, apart from mere plot-interest, the attraction of the cor 
temporary novelist for the great mass of his readers consists ® 
the “elaborate presentation of human character,” not by the 
synthetic but the analytic method, by “investigation into tem 

erament, qualities, and motives.” Another cause of the novel- 
ist’s popularity is, to put it shortly, his realism—the fact. that 
he simply offers his readers the “literary delineation of ordinary 
human beings as they are.” Yet another fascination which the 
novel possesses is that it declines to trouble itself with anything 
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than “the passions and the fate of individual men and 


ag And Mr. Austin admits, as we have said, that at each 
of these points the literary processes and the literary material 
of the poet are entirely different from those of the novelist. 
There is neither opportunity nor room for the analysis of cha- 
meter in a narrative poem—abundance of both ina novel. The 
as such, is not a realist, but an idealist who, though he is 
end to know mortality as it is, only makes that knowledge 
subservient to the ideal transfiguration of human nature. And, 
stly, the poet is not, as a rule, content with “the passions 
and the fate of individual men and women,” but insists on add- 
ing that “ something more ”—the “arma” as well as the “virum”— 
which is “precisely what most readers do not want to find 
treated either in verse or prose, and, least of all, in verse.” Yet 
while thus recognizing these essential distinctions, Mr. Austin, 
true to his theory of the relation of poetry to the “ spirit of the 
age,” has set to work in The Human Tragedy to efface it. Not only 
does he give us a plot substantial enough to furnish forth a three- 
yolume novel, but he devotes a goodly proportion of his poem to 
matter which, often genuinely poetic in form of expression, is yet 
more or less in the nature of the analytic presentation of cha- 
racter ; and, while idealizing his story by making it illustrate the 
lay of the great forces of Love, Religion, Patriotism, and 
amenity, and dignifying it with the interwoven narrative of 
such great events as the Liberation of Italy and the Insurrection 
of the Paris Commune, he has strictly adhered to the principle of 
keeping the passions and the fate of individual men and women 
ssthe never-shifting centre of the spectator’s gaze. In a word, 
Mr. Austin has aimed at vindicating his theory by giving us a 
jorified three-volume novel in verse, with all the plot-interest 
and much of the character-interest that a three-volume novel can 
, plus all that higher and wider interest in the drama of 
action and the problems of human destiny which the 
novelist, or at any rate the contemporary novelist, deliberately 
refrains from attempting to infuse into his work. 

Now we cannot think that Mr. Austin has realized his ideal, 
and it is no idle compliment to him to say that his partial failure 
to realize it is as good a proof as could be required of its 
being incapable of realization. Apart from his purely litera 
gift, the character of his mind and the experiences of his life 
combine to qualify him better than most men to double the parts 
of the poet and novelist. But, with all his qualifications and all 
his skill, he suffers as a poet, and he suffers as a thinker by the 
attempt to play this double part. Most, no doubt, as a poet ; and 
that, after all, is our main objection. He pleads, and justly 
=, that only “a reasonable and approximate perfection” of 
orm is possible in poems of some length and some variety; that 
the “Eve of St. Agnes” and the “ Pot of Basil” are not, like the 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn” and the “Ode to a Nightingale,” flaw- 
less works. But, when a poet who can give us something more 
than “approximate perfection ” of form asks us to be content 
with that because of the length of his poem, we have to ask our- 
selves in turn why the poem is long, and whether the causes of 
its length lead also to other and compensating results. Now The 
Human Tragedy is long because it has to deal with the life 
histories of five personages, every one of whom is of importance 
to the development of the story; because it has to take the 
mader through a series of great European events; and 
because the author has to exhibit the play of four of the greatest 
spiritual influences that govern human affairs. In other words, 
The Human Tragedy is long because it attempts to do the work 
of poet and novelist at once. And, being thus long, it cannot 
maintain itself—it is not in reason that it should—at the level 
of its best parts; it cannot, for instance—it could not be ex- 
pected to—sustain the fire and rush of its third act, the “ Rome 
or Death” division of the story. Nor can it, nor could it be 
expected to, display anything like the rounded artistic complete- 
hess of such a work as, for example, Mr. Austin’s last production 
im the order of narrative poetry—Prince Lucifer—a fact which 
ought to show him, we think, that it is in the poetic drama alone 
that he, or any one else, can hope to realize, without danger to their 
art, the aspirations of his preface. There the severity of the form 
itself is a protection to the poet. But the poetic three-volume 
tovel, we ure convinced, is naught. The attempt after it would 
hot really enable Mr. Austin to win over those prosaic “ hopeless 
tases,” the lovers of the “analytic novel”; it will only make his 
Petry less pleasurable to those who can really appreciate it. 


REMINGTON’S ANNUAL.* 


Tue newest addition to the ever-increasing family of Annuals 
~ makes an excellent start under Mr. Egmont Hake’s conduct 
With a varied collection of stories, essays, and poems by dis- 
tinguished and popular writers. The counterfeit presentment of 
Contributors’ signatures, which grace the bill of contents, is 
* significant index to the wide scope of Remington's Annual. 
riety of entertainment, diversity of theme and treatment, 
People require in a Christmas annual, and variety is abundantly 
Provided by Mr. Hake’s company of contributors. In prose and 
Yerse they range many fields at will. The short story, the art 
ofthe novelist epitomized, is capitally represented. Mr. Walter 


. 
Remingin’s Annual. Editel by A. Egmont Hake. London: 
Remington & Co, 1889. 


Besant mingles three fit measures in one cup—humour, pathos, 
and romance—in his pleasant sketch of a much-engaged lady of an 
intolerably sanguine disposition. The seasonable note—and w 
were Christmas without it >—is sounded by Mr. Egerton Castle in 
his powerful and rather gruesome story of a Hungarian lady, 
whose cruel witchery is like unto that of the fascinating 
Geraldine of Coleridge, and by Mr. Walter Pollock’s recital of 
the last exploit of that invaluable “agent,” Mr. Peregrine, who 
provides a private theatrical audience in the nick of time with 
an original and truly first-night performance of The Rivals by a 
company that must have been “Sheridan’s own.” Mr. A. J. 
Duffield, in an amusing account of the “ Naughty Club,” embodies 
a very singular and surprising adventure, told with such per- 
suasive vraisemblance that it should astonish no one to find it 
portion and parcel of some wondrous past in a future volume 
of Recollections—of Travels at Home perchance. With these 
lighter excursions of fancy may be classed various examples 
of the divine art of poesy—“The Holocaust,” by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, charming and characteristic in style and sentiment; 
Dr. Hake’s grim and literal setting’ of the text “Let the dead 
bury their dead”; Mrs. Meynell’s graceful stanzas, “A Day 
and a Life”; Mr. Gosse’s sympathetic sea-piece, “The Dead 
Gull,” and the Marchioness of Huntly’s musical couplets on the 
Nightingale. Apart from these is a chant of a fuller and graver 
strain, a “fable of evolution,” by Lord Lytton, with the happy 
title Sic vos non vobis, wherein it will be found, by not a few, that 
the author of Lucile has not outworked that fantastic poetic vein 
in which he first achieved distinction. For other diversions, 
using the word not in its amusive sense, various aspects of interest 
may be indicated in Stepniak’s account of the Nihilists’ plot that 
resulted in the explosion of the Czar’s Winter Palace; Mr. 
Wesslau’s cynical advice to a Parliamentary Candidate ; the 
Bishop of St. Andrews on the genuineness of Mark Antony's 
friendship for Julius Cesar, and Mr. Eustace Balfour's exposition 
of the Kriegspiel, which shows that the “ War-game” is a real 

me, and may be a source of recreation even for non-professional 
olk. The editorial article, “ Pessimism and the Public Con- 
science,” is, in the main, a plea for “ rational Political Economy,” 
a political creed which is at present alien to the practice of poli- 
ticians and of the bulk of the electorate. The strength of Mr. 
Hake’s position lies in his indictment of the Socialistic tendency 
of much recent legislation, which he demonstrates to be harassing 
at once and subversive of true freedom, though enacted always 
in the interests of some one or another distressed section of the 
labouring community. 


NEW MUSIC. 


HE London agents of Mr. John Heywood, of Manchester: 
(The London Musical Publishing Company), send us a series 
of six anthems from the oratorio Immanuel, by William Spark, 
Mus.D. The first to hand, commencing with the words “ This is 
the day which the Lord made,” is a trio, followed by a recitative 
and chorus, and is a tuneful composition, with quiet and effective 
harmonies. It is a worthy representative of our classical 
“Church music,” and is well suited either for cathedral or 
church performance. On p. 162 we cannot help thinking that 
there must be a misprint in the last chord, and that the G natural 
has been omitted ; for the chord with the sharp as it now stands 
has no connexion with that which follows— namely, the common 
chord of C major. “Unto Thee, O Lord,” another of the series, 
has the same quiet charm as the former, but is not very original. 
“T delight to do Thy will,” with the recitative and air “ And He 
arose,” has dramatic power. A Christmas carol, “It came upon 
the midnight clear,” is very simple and pretty; we strongly re- 
commend it for a village choir. We are sorry when Mr. Sparks 
becomes ambitious ; his recitative and march, with chorus, “ And 
a very great multitude,” followed by “ Hosanna to the Son of 
David,” is trite and commonplace. It is curious how the march 
rhythm taxes the power of an ordinary composer, and always 
proves a stumbling-block to any one who is not a real genius. 
Judging from these excerpts of Mr. Spark's oratorio Immanuel, 
we should advise him not to soar too high and attempt 
ambitious and dramatic effects ; he has a simple charm of his 
own when confining himself to quiet and harmonious writing. 
“ Sweetheart” is a song sent to us by the same publisher, and is 
an adaptation of Percy M. Hewitt’s “Ma Chérie Waltz.” It is 
of the genus of so-called music which is likely to prove popular. 
It has a cheerful refrain in valse rhythm, and in another part has 
an accompaniment suggestive of bells. “ Love's Story,” by Joseph 
Spawforth, has the same elements of popularity in a minor 
degree, the whole being in valse rhythm, and consequently rather 
monotonous. “Sailing Home,” a song by Lindsay Lennox, is 
commonplace, but has a certain go and spirit. His “Dream 
Memories,” another song, is well adapted to be turned into a 
valse, which transformation is duly etlected by Charles Deacon. 
It makes a pretty enough valse, but sadly like numbers of others. 
We suppose this want of variety is to be accounted for by the con- 
stantly changing race of ballgoers, and therefore originality is not 
a necessity. From the introduction of “ Breaking Waves,” by 
Harrison Russell, we are led to expect some change, for it begins 
like a chant. Alas! we are doomed to disappointment, for imme- 
diately we get to the tempo di valse our hopes are shattered, 
and we then find the ordinary, but far from ugly, valse. 
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Messrs. Marshalls send us Vol. IV. of The Abbey Original 
Voluntaries for the Organ, Harmonium, or American Organ, by 
Alfred Rawlings. Although they are not strikingly original, they 
have the merit of being melodious, and are sufficiently easy to 
useful for performers and instruments of not very high calibre. 
“A Cossack Dance,” by Ivan Tchakoff, is a bright and crisp 

lonaise, with a great deal of local colour. “ Roses Red and 
White,” by William M. Hutchinson, is an ambitious song of the 
kind dear to the hearts of performers at second-rate concerts. It 
has a valse refrain, is dramatic in a certain way, and will no 
doubt prove popular. This we can also say of Mr. Edward St. 
Quentin’s “ Honour’s Call.” It is a patriotic song of the right 
kind, and has a taking march refrain, which, although perhaps 
not altogether original, is decidedly inspiriting, and sure to be a 
success at any public meeting. He is much more at home in this 
style of song than in a sentimental one. “The Friends that could 
not stay,” of this last type, is neither particularly attractive nor 
pathetic. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
IV. 

N one of the addresses to “ My dear lads” that preface all his 
stories for boys, Mr. Henty delivers a little lecture—One of 
the 28th: a Tale of Waterloo (Blackie & Son)—on the courage 
of women, “female heroines,” and the arrogance of boys who 
think themselves braver than girls because they are stronger. 
“ For the first time,” he says, “a woman is the real heroine” of 
his story. On the whole, we sincerely trust there will be no 
repetition of the lecture or the example. [appily, however, a 
boy is the real hero of One of the 28th, and, like all Mr. Henty’s 
heroes, he is exceedingly lucky as well as brave and good- 
tempered. The heroine is his mother, and her title to heroism is 
made out in a somewhat odd fashion. Left a widow with an 
only son, badly off in this world’s goods, she suddenly hears from 
an old admirer that it is his intention to leave half his property 
to her son Ralph Conway; the other half to go to a young lady 
who he hopes will eventually marry the fortunate Ralph. Now 
this rich and kind gentleman lives with his two maiden sisters, 
who detest Mrs. Conway, and contrive cunningly to conceal their 
brother's will at his sudden decease. The old house abounds in 
secret passages and nooks where once seminary priests and other 
suspects were wont to lie hid; yet none of these gives forth the 
will after diligent search. Mrs. Conway is not a lady to be 
baulked of her own. She intrigues a little with her solicitor, 
disguises herself, and, under a false name, manages to be engaged 
as a servant by the two maiden sisters. She proceeds, generally 
under the cover of “ dusting” furniture, to survey the premises, 
and, with a man’s clothes, dark lantern, and certain burglarious 
implements—to wit, a bradawl and thread—develops her dark 
enterprise. In the end the will is found. She absconds with it 
to the friendly vicarage under the safe conduct of an ingenuous 
rustic constable, and all rejoice, save the poor old ladies. A 
strange kind of lady she is, somewhat after the heroic style of the 
late Mr. Wilkie Collins; pertinacious, courageous, audacious, 
beyond all doubt, yet scarcely a dainty heroine to set before the 
boys. Even Ralph does not quite like it when he hears the story, 
and most boys will more than echo his doubts. However, 
Ralph’s own adventures in the Channel and on the field of 
Waterloo are of the most thrilling description; and he, we 
repeat, is the hero of a story which has two aspects, one of which 

cannot be said to be admirable in a book written for boys. 

If it were not almost as thickly sown with pyns as one of 
Hood’s ballads, The Opal Mountain, by Henry Frith (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.), is as good a book for boys as one could desire. 
The story is skilfully developed, the incidents are vigorously 
described, the sketches of character in boys and men alike are 
forcible, and the book brims over with marvels. The search for 
buried treasure in the “Opal Mountain,” in some high latitude 
near Melville Bay, involves a kind of rivalry between two sets of 
adventurers, much like the expedition of Cooper's Sea Lions, and 
a succession of perils and wonders, rich me | varied enough to 
satisfy the most ardent lover of excitement. The description of 
the deserted oil city with its spouting flame and one inhabitant, 
the account of the voyage to the North seas, the whaling scenes, 
and other episodes of sport, are uncommonly vivid and striking. 
One rather incredible circumstance must be noted. The three 
armed Yankees who surprise the Upton party studying the mys- 
terious chart in the hut should scarcely succumb so readily as 
they do. And do “road agents” shout “ Hands down!” when 
they suspect a little play with shooting-irons? With hands 
down you can do much with a revolver. In another place 
Mr. Frith writes correctly, “Hands up!” Boys who love sport- 
ing adventures, with exciting encounters with big game, have 
a goodly provision for their delight in Major-General Drayson’s 
The Diamond Hunters of South Africa (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 
The interest this book arouses is not due to the story, but to the 
lively accounts of a wandering life in the wilds of Natal and 
Zululand in which it abounds and the stirring stories of lion and 
elephant hunting. A new edition of Dr. Goulding’s popular 
story The Young Marooners (Routledge) is prefaced by a brief 
notice of the author, written by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris. The 
Young Marooners was written in 1850, and reprinted in England 
repeatedly since that date. The story thoroughly merits the 


warm commendation which “Uncle Remus” bestows on it, } 
is entirely wholesome and has much originality. In The Bpj 
and the Lugger (Hutchinson & Co.) Colonel Walmsley revives 
with excellent effect the stirring times of the war with France in 
the days of the Directory and the Consulate, and has not hes. 
tated to introduce the figare of Napoleon himself, though leg 
successfully than Mr. Blackmore in Springhaven. The story, 
however, is well devised, and the accounts of naval engagements 
are spirited. At the opening of the story we find “(Collg 
d'Herbois, Barriére, and Billaud Varennes,” the second an obvious 
misprint. The book intended to stir the latent scientific aspira- 
tions of youth or to foster inventive faculties and stimulate , 
taste for mechanics is so frequently marred by a pretentious tone of 
moralizing and an unseasonable intrusion of didacticism, that it jg 
refreshing to find a book absolutely free from these defects. 
welcome novelty is The Modern Seven Wonders of the World, by 
Charles Kent (Routledge), a book that treats of the steam-engine, 
the electric telegraph, the sewing-machine, the phonograph, 
spectroscope, electric light, and telephone in a perfectly lucid 
style of exposition .and with workmanlike thoroughness, For 
boys no better book of its class have we read. It is wel] 
illustrated by over a hundred woodcuts, and will be found full of 
interest not by young people only. 

In spite of recent inquisitions into “ what girls read,” and the 
gracuitous advice on the subject occasioned by school plébiscites, 
the supply, and the average quality of it, appear to be in no way 
affected. Everybody knows that girls read boys’ books, with 
delight often enough, perhaps also with a feeling of riotous inde. 
pendence. But for very young girls and the schoolgirl in her 
teens there is ever a fresh supply of stories designed, not merely 
for their amusement, but primarily for their improvement. The 
latter show a diminishing tendency in point of number, though 
there is no reason why they should be less bright and readable 
than books of a more adventurous strain. For Auld Lang Syne, 
by Alice Weber (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), has a more ambitious 
projection of aim and plan than most stories for girls. It is 
decidedly clever, though it would have proved a more effective 
story if less spun out. The young people depicted are all more 
or less interesting, and they are drawn with sympathy and 
insight. ‘The tortuous course of their love affairs will be found 
somewhat harrowing by sensitive readers, though the problem 

resented by the author—the conflict between true love anda 
Totty ideal of self-sacrifice—is skilfully worked out to the end. 
Mrs. Meade’s Polly, a New-Fashioned Girl (Cassell & Co.) isno 
exception to the general excellence of the author's stories, It 
is a thoroughly pleasing story of the trials that befall a large 
family of motherless children, who are tolerably ungovernable, 
yet, for all their wayward and exasperating ways, charming 
by reason of healthy natural gifts. Polly is one of those 
dreadfully trying children who contrive to be exceedingly enter- 
taining to lookers-on at the game. She takes life seriously, yet 
makes it look in practice like a very cheering sport. When she 
undertakes to keep house, then does chaos reign, and the unfortu- 
nate family is compelled at length to dine on potatoes. She's all 
right when you know her, but you’ve got to know her first. When 
she is known she will be first favourite in many a house. White 
Lilac, by Amy Walton (Blackie & Son), is a pretty story of rural 
life. The rusticity, without any pretence to local colour and 
dialect, is a genuine element in the story. Village life and gossip, 
and the day of small things that is often so momentous a day im 
a country district, are neatly depicted. There is almost as much 
pother about the naming of the interesting heroine Lilac as there 
was about Mr. Shandy’s heir. The mothers of the village sit m 
solemn conclave and discuss the preposterous innovation of Mr 
White’s choice of Lilac. The scene and the dialogue generallyim 
this pleasant little book are bright and natural. er Own Way, 
by Frances Armstrong (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), is a rather placid 
story of a spoiled girl who resents the arrival of a stepmother, § 
very harmless lady, and behaves as spoiled children will, till 
course of boarding-school life cures her. 

Mr. H. E. McLean's “Story of Life Afloat,” Andromeda; 0, 
the Maid of the “ Golden Age” (Sampson Low & Co.), comprises 
the adventures of a young middy during his first years in the 
Royal Navy. They are not particularly exciting, compared with 
the more lavish provision of other writers; but they are forcibly 
presented, and Mr. McLean’s pictures of sea life are tolerably 
realistic. The “maid” of the story is an American girl who! 
rescued from a burning ship, the Golden Age, by the officers and 
crew of H.M.S. Andromeda, among whom the hero is preset. 
This young lady is promptly christened Andromeda, in honour ¢ 
the event, by her father, and is henceforth known by the hideous 
abbreviation “ Meda.” For the rest, the story is made up of much 

ing, duri hich H the hero, wins his spurs, and i 
voyaging, during which Harry, the hero, 1 . 
the end is united to the charming “ Meda.” Asa self-will 
young person it were hard to find the equal of the heroie | 
narrator of Cousin Geoffrey and I, by Caroline Austin (Blackie 
Son). She is a charming girl, as may be inferred from 
Parkinson’s clever illustrations, and the way in which she = 
her younger cousin how to go the pace on horseback, and in 
directions, is extremely exhilarating. She is a fine creature A 
gether, and her youthful troubles rise to a pretty climax 
she takes to circus-work, and is rescued from the burning a 


I. 


drome by her old admirer Geoffrey. Miss Austin’s story '8 brigt 
clever, and well developed. Down the Snow Stairs, by 

Corkran (Blackie & Son), of which we have a new edition, 
illustrations by Gordon Browne, was an old favourite of @ 
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~ and should not lack fresh readers. In the matter of fairy 


emore than any other form of juvenile literature, youthful 
are readily formed, and stubbornly unwilling to be reformed. 
We put the old love before the new, and perhaps for this reason 
genot greatly impressed by Mr. Ashworth Taylor’s Knight Asrael, 
other Stories (Swan Sonnenschein). The Story of a Queen, by 
C. Rowsell (Blackie & Son), offers a picturesque setting of 
the pathetic story of Marie of Brabant, the queen of Philip the 
fold, her patient long-suffering, and final triumph. The choice of 
abject is rather an odd one to set before children, for stories of 
soning are scarcely edifying. Mrs. Macquoid’s Pepin, the 
ing Bear, illustrated by Perey Macquoid (Skeflington), is a 
idightful little book for children, less amusing than the author's 
égutobiography ” of a dog, but quite as interesting and quite as 
ytural and charming in the telling. From Messrs. Routledge we 
jve received sundry reprints of Fenimore Cooper—The Prairie, 
Derslayer, Pioneers, and The Last of the Mohicans, in pretty 
doth bindings, with illustrations in colours, and all “arranged 
fryouth.” It is hard to say why they are so arranged, and for 
what “youth ” the deed is done. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


JULES LEMAITRE is always good reading, whether we 
e do or do not take the very high view of his critical 
fyeulties which was—good-naturedly, we hope—opposed here 
sme time ago. And his theatrical impressions are not the worst 
of his work, though there is, as a rule, little strictly theatrical 
criticism in them, the drama, and not the actors or the theatre, 
being usually his subject of interest. Those persons who have 
chielly delighted in his littérature personnelle may, perhaps, find 
less of their favourite buttonholing in this (1) than in previous 
volumes; for, however stoutly he may argue to the contrary, the 
ensures of M. Brunetiére and others seem to have rather had 
the effect of “drying his vein,” as was said (M. Lemaitre will not 
think the comparison a bad compliment) of Corneille. We do not, 
indeed, think that his article on his own play, Révoltée, is very happy, 
fora tour de force of that kind must be fort and trés fort, or it is 
nothing. And, without subscribing to the extravagant eulogies of 
Henri III et sa cour, which have sometimes been uttered—chiefly, 
it would seem, in order to disparage Hernani—we certainly think 
that M. Lemaitre is unjust in his censures of it—unjust in no 
wry different way from that frequent injustice of the late Mr. 
Amold which consisted in refusing to acknowledge the “ historic 
estimate.” Again, in the interesting series of articles on the plays 
of Théodore Barriére, the defects of the personal, untempered or 
too little tempered by the historic, judgment appear remarkably. 
Ia jocrisses de l'amour, with its satire on sentiment, appeals to 
M. Lemaitre directly, and he “extasiates himself” over it. But 
when he comes to Les filles de marbre, “cela lui semble presque 
imbécile.” And most imbecile of all seems to him the once 
celebrated Desgenais. “Cela était de Vesprit il y a trente- 
ix ans! Pauvres nous!” cries M. Lemaitre. Now we shall 
own that, as we read these words of his, a sort of terror 
tame over us, and we put up a prayer for him and for our- 
elves (which in the liturgy of this particular goddess it is 
never safe to omit) to Nemesis For, to tell the truth, having 
tecustomed ourselves for some years to look at things with the 
detachment which comes of a good deal of study of literature 
historically, we can perceive a M. Jules—'’a third M. Jules— 
“ying very much the same thing of M. Lemaitre in 1925. The 
journalist who prattles, who has fougue, and esprit, and cynicism, 
amd a good knowledge of the Paris of his day, and a mixture of 
luttonholing and literature, who is he that he shall profane the 
graves of his grandfathers? And M. Lemaitre, who is clever 
ough in all conscience, partly sees this. It is terrible. On the 
ther hand, let us commend the story of M. Sarcey’s corruption 
ind fall by a slice of cake at the end of the article on Moliére as 
me of the best things of the kind which we have ever read, and 
thout as like the sickening compound of twaddle and impertinence 
Yhich our own gutter journalists of the personal kind would 
tum out on the occasion as Tell or Hofer was like one of 
Mr. Parnell’s Yahoos. We are one with M. Lemaitre, again, 
M some capital remarks which he makes about the work of 
the glorious triad of Meilhac-Halévy-Offenbach, and he cannot 
Praise “Gyp” too much for us. But his criticism, and still 
More his remarks, on M. de Gramont’s Rolande, seem to us 
© bring him rather close to M. Ohnet; for saying which M. 
Maitre will perhaps try to have our lives. Yet we thank him 
much for a very pleasant book, and only express a mild wonder- 
ment that he should attribute a certain series of scientific experi- 
ments recorded by Master Francis Rabelais to Pantagruel instead 
to his respected father. O M. Jules Lemaitre! is it worthy 
French critic not to know his Rabelais? Refuse to learn 


lish, if you like; quote Shakspeare, and give hardy judg- 
ents on him in translations; ignore, at least for the most part, 
‘very modern language and literature except French ; but at least 
‘tow that, at least do not commit errors horrific and damnable 
Mit. For, not only was it not Pantagruel, but Gargantua, whose 
“prit merueilleux was discovered by his invention, after a truly 
Beconian process, of the best medium for a special purpose ; but 


istemon, Pantagruel’s governor, would never have allowed it; 


Par Jules Lemaitre. Quatritme série. 


and Pantagruel’s own nature was not in the least inclined to 
such experiments, even dans son ieune eage. So that the mis- 
quoter, unless we misunderstand his reference strangely, has not 
only misquoted a passage, but shown ignorance of a whole book. 
“O Monsieur Jules Lemaitre! this 7s very sad to find.” 

Three numbers of M. Jouaust’s delightful reprints of classics (2) 
are before us, and we are almost driven to say “ Buy! buy!” 
like — butchers. The official réclame of the first says :— 
“ On n’achéte plus aujourd’hui de Voltaire complet.” We ho 
this is not true. “On ne dit plus,” &c., we fear, is true. By 
trusting M. Bengesco we, who may perhaps boast of knowing 
something of our “ Voltaire complet,” can assure both readers 
and buyers that they will not go wrong. We spoke some time 
ago of the first part of the new edition of Julie (3), “ oi,” as it 
might be said in the famous old words, “ J’art d’amours est 
toute enclose,” if only Rousseau had been more of a gentleman 
and less of a valetudinarian and a self-tormentor. The second 
part now appears, and is worthy of the first. ‘The Contrat 
social (4) is a very different book, though not perhaps less 
interesting, at least to political students. It is the reductio ad 
absurdum of democracy, done once for all, unconsciously, insur- 
parte This, it may be well to say, is not the view of M. 

ean Larocque. For our part, we should have no hope of an in- 
telligent man who read the Contrat and did not become an 
ardent Tory. He must have a lésion somewhere. 

Three philosophical books of interest complete our list for 
the week. We have still to ask of M. Fouillée (5), who is 
“Stephen Leslie”? The inquiry is not impertinent. “ Stephen, 
a Christian name,” says M. Fouillée evidently to himself. And 
“clan,” he says, and “ Leslie,” and “ clearly a surname ”—which 
things bear on L’avenir de la métaphysique more than at first 
appears. There is only one way to a metaphysic, and since 
Mansel in England, and, perhaps, even Schelling in Germany, 
folk are out of it. M. Guyau (6), who being dead yet speaketh 
under M, Fouillée’s own guidance in many books, was a clever 
man, but not a philosopher. M. Bertrand’s book (7) is a collec- 
tion of psychological essays of some interest, especially in refe- 
rence to Maine de Biran, a too-much forgotten person. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


SCENES From a Silent World (Blackwood & Sons) is the 

taking title of a series of papers on prison life recently con- 
tributed by Mr. Francis Scougal to Blackwood’s Magazine. The 
author is gifted with considerable picturesque power, and is un- 
doubtedly moved by a sincere and ardent spirit of philanthropy. 
He writes with genuine eloquence on such hackneyed themes as 
the infallibility of human judgment, the hindrance to the full 
exercise of moral and religious influence on criminals within the 
confines of prisons, and the want of some inflexible standard of 
measuring moral guilt in the various degrees of murder. On 
certain subjects, such as the present system of prison visitation, 
it is possible to go far in agreement with Mr. Scougal without 
being in the least degree affected by the main argument urged in 
these sketches of prison experience against the efficacy of capital 
punishment as a deterrent. The proof case of “John Butler” 
proves nothing more than the fact that the fear of capital punish- 
ment did not deter “ John Butler” from committing murder in a 
fit of passion under great provocation. But this is no evidence 
whatever against the general deterrent effect on the community 
at large. That is an influence which may be denied but cannot 
be disproved. On one subject which is an inexhaustible source 
of weak-eyed sentiment Mr.Scougal utters no uncertain sound when 
he says “ The risk of evil influences to a prisoner within the jail 
has been greatly overrated.” It is unfortunate that a book marked 
by so much ability and sincerity should be marred by a tone of 
sentimentality and appeals to the public that tend perilously near 
claptrap. In one case, after a forcible statement of facts, Mr. 
Scougal goes out of the way to depict a “ dramatic situation,” to 
give a finer edge to his pathos by portraying the interesting “ per- 
sonal appearance” of a murderer, and to draw a ridiculous pic- 
ture of the burly criminal contrasted with the “small, elderly 
gentleman ” who presided at the trial. This sort of thing should 
be left to the reporters of the New Journalism. 

If not altogether true to its title, Auld Scots Ballants, edited by 
Robert Ford (Alexander Gardner), is a capital collection of ballads 
and poems of kindred form. It comprises genuine ballads and 
the poetic wares of the vagrant chapman ; old ballads such as 
“Chevy Chase” and “ Helen of Kirkconnell,” and modern ex- 
amples such as Hogg’s most stirring and imaginative poem, “ The 
Witch of Fyfe.” Where a choice of versions is possible, Mr. 
Ford is, so far as we have consulted the book, to be commended, 
as in “ The Queen’s Marie” and “ Bessie Bell and me! Gray”; 
while the selection of chap ballads is altogether excellent. In 


(2) CEuvres choisies de Voltaire. Par Georges Bengesco. Paris: 
Librairie des Bibliophiles, 

(3) La nouvelle Héloise. Deuxitme partie. Paris : Librairie des Biblio- 
philes. 

(4) Du contrat social. Par J, Larocque. Paris: Librairie des Biblio- 
philes. 

(5) L’avenir de la métaphysique. Par A. Fouillée. Paris: Alcan, 

(6) Education et hérédité, Par M.Guyau. Paris: Alcan. 

(7) La psychologie de l'effort. Par A, Bertrand. Paris: Alcan. 
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this division are included rare and notable specimens not acces- 
sible to the general reader, such as the delightful “ Thrummy 
Cap” of John Burnes or Burness, “ The Blaeberry Courtship,” a 
charming sample of popular song, and the quaint yet very un- 
Chaucerian “ Wife of Beith.” Mr. Ford’s collection is a book for 
ballad-lovers to rejoice in as a companion. It is handy in form 
and compact of all descriptions of popular song, compiled apart 
from any very lofty critical standard of poetic excellence. The 
introductory notes are good and sufficient. 

Mr. Grant Allen’s versatility must long since have ceased to 
surprise readers of his multiform and multifarious books. In 
Falling in Love ; and other Essays (Smith, Elder, & Co.) we have 
a number of papers, originally printed in sundry magazines, of a 
scientific cast, in which the “science” is sweetened to the taste 
of the numerous section of the public blessed or cursed with a 
little science. If, as Mr. Grant Allen says, science is “dry” for 
most people, the sweetening ys will certainly be found agree- 
able to the general taste. ‘There is very little disguise about it. 
Mr. Grant Allen’s treatment is dexterous, his style light and 
pleasant, his command of the fields of science extensive, and his 
resources in all that pertains to the “ fairy-tales of science” admi- 
rable indeed. The result, for those who do not like science and 
champagne as “dry” as they can be had, is a bright and read- 
able book. 

Probably every one interested in the sonnet and its literature 
is under the impression that Mr. Samuel Waddington is not the 
originator of the title A Century of Sonnets (George Bell & Sons). 
Rossetti thought the term had been used and applied by some 
one. Yet Mr, Waddington says he cannot discover that such is 
the case. Nevertheless we are not rid of the impression that the 
title has been employed once or twice before. th as a writer 
of sonnets and an authority on the subject Mr. Waddington has 
done good work. The present collection is worthy of his repu- 
tation as a scholar and a poet. His sonnets possess the not 
common distinction of clearness of expression. They reveal also 
a sense of form and an avoidance of mere sonority of language 
thet are exceedingly rare in the sonnets of the day. 

Psalms of the West (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) is made up of 
fluent rhythmical prose in the form of philosophic or religious 
musings, a little rhapsodical at times, though for the most part 
strictly meditative. Ilere is a Whitman-like sample (xlii.):— 

I love the common things, and the daily journey is rich in stirring 
m 4 
'o think of them is to be borne on a current of rapture; to behold the 
actual aright is the opening of the ideal. 

It is in this fashion that we are compelled to feel the heavenly 
superiority of the Psalms of David, just as the sublimity of 

Genesis is vividly brought home to us by the following Psalm on 
the beginning of things (xli.) :— 

In the beginning was the beginning of time, andin the boundless dark- 
ness was neither space nor measure. 

Of the masses of world there was naught ; of the knowledge that they 
were not, there was no perception. 

If a mind had arisen to see, the depth of silence would have slain it 
with horror, &c. 

Of two diverting little volumes by Mr. W. Beatty-Kingston 
that appear hand in hand, as it were, like the two Dromios on 
their exit, we prefer the prose sketches, The Chumplebunnys 
(Chapman & Hall), to the verses, My “ Hansom” Lays (Chapman 
& Hall), though there is plenty of humour in both. The drollery 
of “ The Chumplebunnys” and “ Why A. P. lives in Lodgings” is 
piquant, indeed, and perfectly individual. Nothing so good in its 
vein have we read since the author of Up the Rhine was alive to 
make laughter for us. The Lays, written in a “hansom,” are 
often “ very gay, very foolish, indeed,” as the concisest of critical 
judgments has it. “A Benevolent Adulterator,’ “The Four 

oble Burglars,” “The English Abroad,” and the rest, are ex- 
tremely sprightly. Appended to these sportive examples are 
some capital translations from the French and German, with 
some Roumanian renderings that will attract readers not merely 
by their novelty. 

Mr. Joseph Irving’s very useful work for reference, The Annals 
of Our Time (Macmillan & Co.), a kind of “ Diurnal Register,” 
fully as valuable as its Annual prototype, is brought down to the 
Jubilee celebration in the new volume just issued. 

Like other documents that offer “revelations” of a nasty 
kind, Ruby, a novel by Amye Reade (Authors’ Co-operative 
Publishing Co.), is put forth in the interest of truth, public 
morality, and so forth, though public morality is ill served by 
the publication of one of the most vulgar, ignorant, and offensive 
specimens of fiction ever offered for sale in this country. 

Some advance sheets, extremely handsomely got up, have been 
issued by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, of an edition by Lord 
Carnarvon of certain unpublished letters of Lord Chesterfield, 
which will make one of the most interesting books of the season. 
"These letters are addressed to his godson and successor, and will 
fill about three hundred pages. We shall look forward to the 
book with much interest, and are not surprised to hear that 
Lord Carnarvon has ended his task with a much higher opinion 
of Chesterfield than he began it with. All, or almost all, 
Chesterfield’s faults were superficial ; some were even assumed ; 
his merits were great and solid. 

The enterprising Mr. Frowde, of the Clarendon Press and 
‘Oxford Bible Warehouse, has brought out a new set of “ Finger” 
Prayer-books, about the size of a Neapolitan ice, and bound in 


them—not Ow something hardly ; but that is almost yp, 
avoidable in a book an inch wide. For portability and eleganes 
they are admirable. 

We have received the new volume, the forty-fourth anny 
issue, of that excellent handbook and directory, The Lawyer’, 
Companion and Diary, 1890 (Stevens & Sons). 

We have also to acknowledge new editions of The Animal 
Alkaloids, by A. M. Brown, M.D. (Hirschfeld); Elements 4 
International Law, by Henry Wheaton, LL.D. (Stevens); p, 
Gneist’s History of the English Constitution, translated by Philjy, 
A. Ashworth (Clowes & ro On the Animal Alkaioids, by 
Sir William Aitken, M.D. (H. K. Lewis); Law and Practice of 
| Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, by the late George Browne 
and L. D. Powles (Sweet & Maxwell); and Vol. 
Bancroft’s Works—The History of Utah (San Francisco The 
History Co.) 


With reference to an article headed“ Relics of War” (November, 
1889), we are informed that the Catalogue quoted from errs in 
saying that the colours of the 20th were “ taken at Minden.” 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi. 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must al» 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS tntended for the SatuRDAY REVIEW should k 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT? 
at the Or¥icz, 38 SourHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, A 
printed Scale of Charges can he obtained on application, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witx1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may le 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| ,YCEUM.—THE DEAD HEART.— Every Evening at Eight 

o'clock. THE DEAD HEART: Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Arthur Stirling, 
Mr. Righton, Miss Kate Phillips, and Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office (Mr. J. ‘urst) 
daily 10 to5. Seats also booked by letcer or telegram. Carriages at «1.- LYCEUM. 


SOUVENIR of the DEAD HEART at the LYCEUM— 
PICTURES by J. Bernard Partridge, Hawes Craven, W. Telbin and J. Harker. 

CASSELL ¢ & CU. ‘o be had everywhere. Post free from Ly ceum Theatre. Prive Is. 
YRIC.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, HENRY J. LESLIE. 
Evening at Eight, a New Comedy Opera,in Three Acts. entitled 1 HE RED 


Every 3 
HUSSAR, by H. P. ouenene and Edward Solomon. The Stage production by Charles Harns. 
Box Office now open. Morning Performance every Saturday at 2.30. 


ROYAL AQUARIUM.—The most fashionable, popular, and 
select Entertainment in London. Twice daily at 3 and 8. Unrivalled Variety 
Entertainment, in addition to the Cannibals from Tierra del Fuego, Beckwith's Swimming 
Perfurmances, the remarkable Kussian Giantess ; the World's Champion Athletes, &c. &¢.,#t 
intervals during the day. Open 12, close 11.30. we BES 
and CRAFTS EXHIBITION.—LAST FORTNIGHT. 
THE NEW GALLERY, Rapent Street, W. OPEN, DAILY Ten to Six. Admis- 

sion, Is. CLOSES Saturday, December 7. 
WALTER CRANE, President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary-_ 


(G,ROSYENOR GALLERY, New Bond Street, W. 


THE SECOND PASTEL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN. 
Admission, ls.—Ten to Six. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


MUSGRAVE’S 
NEW PATENT “ULSTER” STOVES. 


EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE HEATERS. 

WILL BURN THE ENTIRE WINTER WITHOUT RELIGHTING. 

FREE FROM DUST AND ALL UNPLEASANT SMELL. 

EASILY PIXED, EASILY MANAGED, ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
One Hundred Designs and Sizes. Delivered free. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES and ESTIMATES PREE. 
MUSGRAVE & CO., Limirep, 97 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 


various pretty and ingenious fashions. To speak truth, some of 


49 DBANSGATE, MANCHESTER; 219 RUE DE KIVOLI, PARIS; 
ANN STREET IRONWORKS, BELFAST. 
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